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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  1^  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankin^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
aitacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

M.  THIERS’S  DILEMMA. 

When  he  does  not  show  himself  a  successful  strate¬ 
gist,  M.  Thiers  generally  gives  convincing  proof  of  his 
skill  in  legerdemain,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  either  by 
jugglery  or  by  good  generalship  he  may  contrive  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  are  just  now  embarrassin  g 
him  ;  but  those  difficulties  seem  to  be  greater  than  any 
by  which  he  has  hitherto  been  afflicted.  Perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  that  they  are  the  old  difficulties  re¬ 
vived  and  intensified.  M.  Thiers  is  not  clever  at  killing 
his  foes,  if  indeed  he  wishes  to  do  so.  It  often  looks  as 
though  he  preferred  only  to  drive  them  off  for  a  time, 
as  though  he  considered  that  thus  he  best  proved  his 
prowess  and  gave  best  evidence  of  his  skill  in  statesman¬ 
ship.  At  any  rate  they  still  live,  and  if  heretofore  he  has 
shown  his  strength  in  alternately  warding  off  the  attacks 
of  both  Right  and  Left  at  Versailles,  and  has  succeeded 
thereby  in  maintaining  his  own  gi'ound  with  remarkable 
persistence,  it  seems  as  if  he  was  now  in  greater  danger 
than  ever  before  of  being  altogether  ousted  from  his 
position  unless  he  will  consent  to  become  merely  the 
tool  of  one  or  other  of  the  forces  that  are  opposed  to 
him.  The  great  debate  that  was  to  be  opened  yesterday 
in  the  Versailles  Assembly  may  have  an  unexpected 
issue,  and  may  tend  to  his  immediate  glorification  ;  but 
even  in  that  case  his  temporary  advant^c  is  pretty 
certain  to  result  in  permanent  injury  to  him.  We  may 
begin  to  hope  that  his  reign  in  France  will  not  last  very 
much  longer ;  and,  if  so,  we  may  have  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  misemble  pretence  of  a  Republic  that  he 
has  set  up  will  give  place  to  a  Republic  much  more 
worthy  of  the  name. 

The  antecedents  of  the  present  deadlock  are  so  clear 
that  they  hardly  need  to  be  traced  out.  The  recent 
elections,  both  in  the  great  towns  and  in  the  country 
districts,  gave  such  proof  of  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Radical  party,  that  both  the  Monarchists  and  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Republicans  took  great  alarm.  Before  the 
Assembly  met  on  Monday  AI.  Thiers  considered  it  neces- . 
sary  to  do  something  to  pacify  the  Right,  and  to  this 
action  he  was  further  induced  by  the  differences  that 
had  risen  in  his  own  Cabinet  between  such  opposite 
representatives  of  political  thought  as  M.  de  Goulard  and 
M.  Jules  Simon.  He  resolved  to  dismiss  the  latter,  but, 
as  the  Left  had  to  be  thought  of  as  well  as  the  Right, 
he  dared  not  do  that  without  also  dismissing  the 
former.  Thus  he  dispensed  with  both  the  extreme 
limbs  of  his  Cabinet,  and  in  lieu  he  brought  into  it  three 
cautious  men  of  his  own  “  Conservative  Republican  ” 
stemp,  M.  Casimir  P4rier,  M.  de  Fourtou,  and  M.  Wad- 
dington.  He  has  thus  reconstructed  his  Cabinet  in  a 
niore  homogeneous  shape  than  it  has  ever  before 
assumed,  but  the  Cabinet,  as  an  agent  for  governing  the 
country,  has  not  been  strengthened  thereby.  M. 
Tmers’s  personal  following  may  be  confirmed  in  its 
allegiance ;  but  the  Left  does  not  trust  him  one  whit  more 
because  M.  de  Goulard  has  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Right  is  so  incensed  at  the  removal  of  Al.  de  Gou- 
l®rd  that  it  has  resolved,  if  it  can,  to  defeat  M. 


Thiers  at  all  hazards.  Hence  the  “  interpellation  ” 
that  was  to  be  brought  on  for  consideration  yes¬ 
terday;  and  that  is  intended  as  a  vote  of  censure  of 
the  most  serious  import.  If  it  succeeds  M.  Thiers 
•  cannot  possibly,  w^e  should  think,  retain  his  Presi¬ 
dentship  unless  he  resorts  to  the  bold  expedient  of 
dissolving  the  Versailles  Assembly  and  convoking  a  new 
b^dy  competent  to  give  direct  utterance  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  That  would  certainly  be  an  excellent 
move  for  him  to  make,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  countrv  are  concerned  :  whether  it  would  conduce 
to  his  own  interests  is  less  sure.  In  the  present  temper 
of  the  nation  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  would 
return  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans,  most 
of  them  far  more  earnest  than  many  who  now  use  the 
title,  and  that  thus  the  Monarchical  portions  would  be 
altogether  swamped.  But  probably  M.  Thiers  sees  that 
he  would  be  swamped  too,  and  that  he  would  be 
compelled  either  to  resign  his  office  or  to  use  it 
in  advancing  various  Radical  movements  that  are  con- 
tmry  to  the  labour  of  all  his  life  and  to  whatever  honest 
convictions  he  may  have.  Therefore  he  will  avoid  that 
desperate  expedient  as  far  as  he  can,  and — if  it  is  in  any 
way  possible  to  him,  without  breaking  completely  with 
the  Left,  and  violating  all  the  pledges  that  have  lately 
been  given  by  him  and  his  ministers — win  over  so  much 
support  from  the  mutinous  aristocrats  as  will  secure 
him  from  a  vote  of  censure.  But,  in  that  case,  will  he 
be  in  a  much  better  position  ?  He  will  have  buffeted 
the  Monarchical  party  only  to  expose  himself  to  the 
wrath  of  the  Radicals,  who  will  have  formed  his  main 
support  in  the  debate  on  the  “interpellation.’*  The 
R^icals  cannot  accept  his  Constitutional  Bills.  If 
he  even  attempts  to  pass  them  it  can  only  be 
with  the.  assistance  of  the  rurals  who  are  now  so 
angry  with  him.  If  he  withdraws  them  without  making 
the  attempt,  he  will  only  bring  upon  himself  more 
anger  than  ever  from  the  one  side,  and  but  little  lasting 
friendship  from  the  other.  That  is  the  dilemma  in  which 
he  now  finds  himself. 

The  Constitutional  Bills  hardly  call  for  discussion  just 
now.  As  devices  for  strengthening  the  party  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  perpetuating  the  present  arrangement  of 
“  Conservative  Republicanism,”  that  is,  of  bourgeois 
supremacy  and  centralising  tyranny  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  they  are  very  clever  productions.  But  they  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  passed,  or  even  to  be  seriously 
examined  in  the  Assembly  with  a  view  to  their  being 
passed.  Whatever  may  be  the  near  prospects  of  M.  Thiers 
and  his  followers,  whatever  the  chances  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  Monarchy  or  of  the  progress  of  Republicanism, 
these  Government  Bills  will  not  affect  them ;  or  rather, 
whatever  influence  they  may  have  will  be  quite  apart  from 
any  consideration  of  their  details.  If  M.  Thiers’s  game 
is  not  already  too  nearly  played  out,  at  any  rate  the 
Versailles  Assembly  has  lost  the  opportunity  for  forging 
any  new  fetters  for  France.  It  never  had  any  legitimate 
powers  for  settling  the  future  constitution  of  the  country, 
but  had  it  assumeid  such  powers  a  year  or  so  ago  they 
might  have  been  tolerated  by  the  people.  Happily, 
however,  it  wasted  its  time  in  squabbling  over  other 
matters,  and,  now,  when  the  war  indemnity  has  been 
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the  State  stamp  the  act  with  its  authority,  and  make  it 
unimpeachable.  This  is  what  no  private  individual  can 
do.  However  carefully  a  vendor  may  have  examined 
his  title,  his  purchaser  cannot  take  the  estate  on  trust 
but  is  compelled  to  go  through  the  whole  process  of 
verification  to  satisfy  himself  that  no  other  person  than 
the  vendor  has  any  interest  in  the  land.  The  State 
however,  can  relieve  him  from  this  necessity.  Two 
things  are  required.  First,  that  there  should  be  an  un¬ 
impeachable  title  on  the  register ;  and  secondly,  that  no 
rights  should  be  permitted  to  exist  with  reference  to  the 
land,  except  those  actually  mentioned  in  the  register.  These 
two  conditions  are  contained  in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill 
and  we  may,  therefore,  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
at  length  before  the  country,  introduced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  most  perfect  system  of  land  conveyance  that 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  suggested. 

The  first  question  naturally  is,  how  does  the  Bill  pro¬ 
vide  for  land  being  brought  on  the  register  ?  In  the  first 
place,  on  all  sales,  made  two  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  registration  is  compulsory.  If  to  this  were 
added  charges  on  land,  as  well  as  sales,  it  would  very 
.  much  accelerate  the  placing  of  lands  on  tlie  register 
and  be  a  great  benefit  both  to  those  who  lend  and  to  those 
who  borrow  on  the  security  of  land.  Inasmuch,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  chief  use  of*  a  register  is  for  sales,  this 
provision  of  the  Bill,  must  be  exceedingly  useful.  In  all 
other  cases  it  is  optional  with  proprietors  to  register. 
A  great  inducement  is  offered  to  them  by  the  permission 
granted  to  register  in  three  ways.  If  a  proprietor  in 
possession  cannot  make  out  a  good  title,  he  may  register 
simply  as  such,  and  the  registered  title  will  commence 
to  run  from  the  date  of  the  entry.  He  may,  however, 
apply  for  a  certified  title,  and  here  he  has  a  choice  of  two 
degrees.  He  may  apply  for  an  absolute  title,  that  is,  a 
title  good  against  all  the  world,  the  holder  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  affected  by  any  unregistered  interest.  If  a  pro¬ 
prietor  cannot  make  out  such  a  title,  he  may  rest  satisfied 
•with  a  limited  title,  that  is,  he  may  show  that  he  holds 
thr  gh  a  conveyance  for  valuable  consideration,  and 
that  whatever  incumbrances  may  have  affected  the  title 
prior  to  that  conveyance,  his  title  afterwards  is  perfectly 
clear.  In  such  a  case  the  registered  title  begins  to  run 
from  the  date  of  such  conveyance.  This  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  many  proprietors,  who  may  not  wish  to  sell 
their  land  immediately,  but  can  put  on  the  register  a 
title  that  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  ripen  into  an  abso¬ 
lute  one.  The  adoption  of  this  threefold  form  of  title 
must  greatly  facilitate  the  registration  of  lands ;  and  it 
incidentally  attains  an  object  of  hardly  less  importance. 
If  there  be  only  one  form  of  registered  title — namely,  an 
absolute  one — it  is  almost  inevitable  that  Parliament 
should  guarantee  those  innocent  persons  who  might 
sutler  by  the  mistake  Of  the  registrar  in  accepting  an 
imperfect  title  as  perfect.  Such  a  provision  was  con¬ 
tained  in  Lord  Westbury’s  Act,  and  it  operated  detri¬ 
mentally.  It  inspired  the  registi’ars  with  a  fastidious 
horror  of  titles,  and  made  them  adopt  the  most  pedantic 
stringency  in  the  proof ;  because  if  they  made  an  error, 
they  would  have  to  answer  for  it  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  all  conveyances  of  land  on 
the  register,  and  absolutely  to  disregard,  so  far  as  a 
title  to  the  land  is  concerned,  every  transaction  that  is 
not  registered.  Clause  1 1  provides  as  to  lands  registered 
under  the  Act,  that  “  any  contract,  transfer,  transmis¬ 
sion,  or  devolution  in  law  shall,  unless  and  until  the 
same  shall  be  entered  upon  the  register,  operate  in 
equity  only  as  between  the  registered  proprietor  for  the 
time  being  and  the  person  beneficially  entitled.”  In  the 
language  of  jurists  registration  is  necessary  to  create  a 
right  in  rein,  all  other  transactions  create  no  more  than 
rights  in  personam.  Moreover,  trusts  are  not  to  appear 
on  the  register,  but  are  to  bo  protected,  as  in  the  case  of 
stock,  by  caveats,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  any 
sale  until  the  persons  interested  shall  have  notice,  and 
power  to  interfere.  This  creates  a  great  facility  in 
making  charges  on  land,  for  the  mortgagee  has  only  to 
look  to  the  register,  and  if  the  certiusque  trusts  do  not 
oppose,  at  once  acquires  a  valid  title.  Among  several 


nearly  paid  off  or  finally  arranged  for,  and  the  only 
excuse  for  the  perpetration  of  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  is  passing  away,  the  country  declares  itself 
to  be  growing  every  day  more  Republican  and 
any  assumption  of  new  powers  by  the  Versailles  con¬ 
spirators  would  only  bring  upon  them  a  new  storm 
of  popular  indignation.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  conspirators  will  brave  that  storm,  and  attempt  by 
some  coup  d*etat  to  restore  one  or  other  of  the  old 
tyrannies,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  such  an  attempt 
would  bo  for  the  time  successful.  The  army  is  always 
a  source  of  danger  to  FitUKJc,  both  when  it  undertakes 
to  triumph  in  wars^ith  foreign  Powers  that  are  strong 
epougli  to  witfistand  it,  and  when  it  plays  into  the  hands 
of  some  despot  who  bribes  it  with  promises  and  panders 
to  its  least  patriotic  inclinations.  We  saw  that  two 
years  ago,  when  the  Versaillist  troops  shot  down  the 
champions  of  the  Paris’  Commune,  and  we  may 
see  it  again  in  ways  as  bad  or  worse.  But  we 
will  hope  that  no  such  danger  is  now  imminent.  The 
French  Radicals,  even  the  survivors  of  the  Paris  insurrec¬ 
tion,  show  no  disposition  for  civil  war.  They  make  only 
temperate  demands  in  temperate  ways,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  support  they  are  receiving  from  the  nation 
should  confirm  them  in  their  prudent  line  of  action,  and 
lead  them  to  success  in  it.  If  M.  Thiers  is  wise  and 
mindful  of  his  own  best  and  most  lasting  interests,  he 
will  either  yield  himself  to  the  popular  temper  or  resign 
his  office  into  hands  that  arc  in  harmony  with  it,  and, 
as  a  first  step  towards  either  act,  ho  will  substitute  a 
new  Assembly  for  the  body  that  has  brought  upon  France 
almost  as  much  disgrace  as  the  Germans  were  able  to 
inflict,  and  will  allow  the  nation  to  speak  for  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  as  its  spokesmen  men  who  care  only  for 
their  own  whims  and  theories,  and  who  would  rather 
see  their  country  ruined  than  allow  it  to  be  saved  from 
feudal  tyranny. 


LORD  SELBORNE’S  LAND  TRANSFER  BILL. 

The  Bill  read  on  Thursday  evening  for  a  second  time 
by  the  House  of  Lords  provides  a  convenient  and  cheap 
mode  of  conveying  land.  As  a  part  of  the  Land 
Question  the  Bill  must  count  for  extremely  little;  it 
directly  benefits  only  those  who  buy  and  sell  land,  and 
indirectly  the  public  only  in  so  far  as  land  is  made  a 
slightly  more  marketable  commodity.  But  although 
this  is  emphatically  a  more  landowner’s  Bill,  yet  no  one 
who  is  desirous  of  a  reform  in  the  tenure  of  land  can 
withhold  his  rejoicing  at  a  small,  but  real  and  valuable 
reform.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our'  cumbrous 

and  irrational  system  of  conveyance  is  an  injury 

chiefly  to  the  small  holders,  and  the  small  purchasers, 
and  that  it  is  much  less  a  gidevance  in  dealing 

with  large  quantities  of  land.  The  system  is 

bad  in  principle.  It  was,  however,  a  serious  question 
w’hether  any  English  Chancellor  could  so  far  ignore  the 
prejudices  of  a  part  of  the  profession,  as  to  introduce 
the  necessary  change.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Lord  Selborne  has  accomplished  the  task.  His  Bill 
seems  to  be  drawn  on  the  right  lines,  and  contains  the 
essential  features  of  a  thoroughly  good  system  of  con¬ 
veyance  of  land. 

The  introduction  of  a  register  is  not  a  novelty.  We 
liave  several  specimens  of  registers  in  England,  includ¬ 
ing  the  latest,  the  ill-fated  device  of  Lord  Westbuiy.  A 
register  may  be  a  mei*e  index  to  title  deeds,  and  have 
no  value  or  efficaev  beyond.  Such  a  register  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  Scotland  for  a  long  time.  It  has  a  certain  con¬ 
venience,  but  it  adds  to  the  expense  of  conveyancing ; 
and,  instead  of  simplifying,  it  adds  to  the  complexity  of 
legal  transfers.  The  true  idea  of  a  conveyancing  register 
is  something  very  different.  The  essential  idea  is 
that  the  conveyance  of  land  shall  bo  an  act  done  by 
public  authority,  and  not  merely  by  private  persons. 
Such  an  idea  only  arises  when  the  form  of  government 
is  highly  developed,  and  when  the  State  has  carried  its 
administrative  machinery  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 
Hence  the  principle  of  conveyancing  reform  is  to  make 
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charges  preference  is  to  be  determined  exclusively  by 
prionty  in  time,  thus  getting  rid  of  all  troubles  about 
legal  and  equitable  estates,  and  tacking  of  mortgages. 
A  mortgagee  cannot  but  be  absolutely  safe,  as,  if  he 
makes  &e  charge  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  but  what  he  sees  on  the  register.  The 
general  provisions  of  the  Bill  appear  to  be  well  designed. 
The  only  great  anomaly  is  that  copyholds  are  exempted 
from  the  Act — a  good  reason  for  abolishing  copyhold  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Bill  seems  to  agree  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  system  introduced  by  Sir  R.  R.  Torrens  into 
Australia,  the  success  of  which  has  reflected  so  much 
credit  upon  him,  and  has  encouraged  Lord  Selbome  in 
this  his  second  great  measure  of  law  reform. 

W.  A.  H. 


these  the  progress  of  freedom  of  thought  on  matters 
theological  has  made  many  of  the  more  narrow  of  the 
dissenting  sects  hesitate.  It  is  this  hesitancy  that  gave 
the  Church  party  its  opportunity  with  the  Education 
Act ;  and  it  may  rationally  be  expected  that,  as  theolo¬ 
gical  dogma  declines,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
marked.  Love  for  one  another  will  never  bind  together 
the  sects  of  Christendom,  but  hatred  of  the  infidel  may 
do  so  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  it  in  the  past.  We 
are  not  at  all  alarmed  at  this  prospect.  Tne  tide  of 


THE  PROSPECTS.  OF  THE  STATE  CHURCH. 

'  The  rejection,  by  a  majority  of  356  to  61,  of  Mr.  Miall’s 
motion  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Churches  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  is  an  event  the  significance  of 
which  it  would  be  very  silly  to  disparage.  That  the 
Tory  prints  should  rejoice  is  natural ;  and  equally  natural 
is  it  that  the  journal  which  is  called  the  leading  one,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  blown  about  by  every  temporary  gust  of  public 
opinion,  should  discover  that  religious  equality  is  a  fig¬ 
ment  of  philosophers,  and  therefore  an  utterly  unpractical 
and  undesirable  dream.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  to  allow  either  the  exultations  of  the  Conservatives 
or  the  sophistical  rubbish  of  the  Times  to  divert  us  from 
an  earnest  consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
question.  There  is  ample  reason  for  subjecting  the 
phenomena  of  ecclesiastical  politics  just  now  to  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Over  the  whole  of  Europe  the  secularization 
of  politics  is  making  rapid  progress.  More  and  more 
are  Continental  statesmen  becoming  convinced  that  their 
kingdom  is  of  this  world,  and  of  this  world  only. .  Our 
own  country  seems,  for  the  moment,  to  present  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  For  the  present  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  as  we  believe,  the  constituencies  which  elect  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  unwilling  to  proceed  any  further 
with  that  policy  of  restricting  the  interference  of  the 
State  to  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  the  complete 
realisation  of  which  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future. 


Why  is  this  ?  Are  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles  less 
zealous  for  political  justice  than  they  used  to  be  ?  Are 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  prepared  to  bow  the 
neck  to  a  prelacy  whose  insolence  is  only  curbed  by  its 
selfish  fears  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  alternative  to  State 
Churchism  presented  by  Mr.  Miall  is  not  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  ?  We  believe  the  answers  to  these  questions 
must  be  in  each  case  a  modified  affirmative.  The 
triumphs  which  have  been  won  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  in  this  country  have  seldom  or  never  been  pure 
triumphs  of  principle.  The  selfish  interests  of  parties 
have  been  divided,  and  those  who  loved  equity  for  its 
own  sake  have  been  able,  though  in  a  minority,  to  make 
the  scale  turn  on  the  side  of  justice.  Roman  Catholics 
aided  in  their  own  emancipation  from  civil  disabilities, 
and  helped  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  but  recent 
events  have  shown  how  little  they  cared  for  the  question 
of  principle.  Indeed,  they  seem  already  to  have  re¬ 
pented  taking  part  in  disendowing  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland.  They  appear  to  regret  that,  not 
being  strong  enough  to  appropriate  the  national  re¬ 
sources  to  their  own  sectarian  purposes,  they  did  not 
coalesce  with  the  dominant  sect  for  a  division  of  the 
plunder.  Their  defection  from  Mr.  Miall  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  overture  to  the  Church  of  England  party, 
and  a  definitive  separation  from  the  ecclesiastical 
liberals.  It  is  strange  that  even  when  we  look  for  the 
means  by  which  their  machinations  may  be  resisted,  we 
have  to  rely  on  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  illiberal.  The^  will  not  succeed ;  but  it  is  only 
because  true  Liberalism  will  be  he^ed  by  the  bigotry  of 
No-Popery  against  the  bigotry  of  Popery, 

The  truth  is  that  of  the  various  sections  into  which 
the  people^  of  this  country  are  divided  with  respect  to 
their  rebgious  opinions,  dissenters  and  freethinkers  have 
alone  been  loyal  to  religious  equality ;  and  even  among 


rationalism  is  not  to  be  turned  back ;  and  if  the  force 
with  which  it  beats  against  the  Church  from  the  out¬ 
side  be  not  yet  sufficient  to  disturb  the  fabric,  it  will 
surge  up  within  its  very  walls  and  force  them  asunder. 
It  is  even  questionable  whether  there  would  be  any 
advantage  gained  to  rationalism  by  the  immediate  sever¬ 
ance  of  Church  and  State  in  England.  But  we  refuse 
to  consider  the  matter  on  this  ground.  The  question  is 
not  what  arrangement  will  be  most  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  our  own  views,  but  what  are  the  dictates 
of  justice;  and  these  are  plain  against  the  continuance 
of  a  system  which  chooses  a  few  discordant  sects,  bound 
together  by  nothing  but  a  name,  as  the  recipients  of 
special'  privileges  and  emoluments.  We  desire  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  not  because  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  supematuralism,  but  because  we  hate  injustice. 

When,  however,  the  “  why”  of  disestablishment  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  “how”  still  remains  to  be  settled,  and  it 
is  upon  this  branch  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Miall  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  weak.  It  is  very  desirable,  as  we  have  said, 
that  the  “  adulterous  union”  should  be  severed  ;  but  it 
is  also  a  matter  for  earnest  consideration  how  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  State  which  is  at  present  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Church  can  best  be  reclaimed  for  national 
uses.  Now  the  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  that  at 
present  exists  on  the  subject  of  property  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  Church,  if  it  were  disestablished  at  once, 
carrying  off*  an  amount  of  treasure  that  even  staggers 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  most  earnest 
Liberals  are  consequently  of  opinion  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  disestablishment  is  inopportune.  It  will  be  far 
better,  they  think,  to  wait  a  few  years  till  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  endowments, 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  Church,  render  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  possible  than  could 
be  even  attempted  now.  These  considerations  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  weight,  and  they  account  for  much  of 
the  seeming  lukewarmness  of  Radicals  on  Mr.  Miall’s 
resolution. 


When,  however,  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  dis- 
endowment,  we  have  still,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  a  prospect  before  us  so  dis¬ 
mal  that  the  very  boldest  will  turn  back.  Church  and 
State  are  so  intimately  bound  together,  said  the  Premier, 
“that  the  severing  of  the  two  would  leave  nothing  behind 
but  a  bleeding  and  lacerated  mass.  Take  the  Church  of 
England  out  of  the  History  of  England,  and  the  History 
of  England  becomes  a  chaos  without  order,  without  life, 
and  without  meaning.”  Now,  this  is,  undoubtedly,  very 
dreadful :  all  the  more  so  because  there  is  so  little  mean¬ 
ing  in  it.  It  is  very  shocking  that  the  History  of  England 
should  be  reduced  to  a  chaos,  though  there  are  some 
people  who  think  it  is  very  like  one  now.  But  we 
are  consoled  by  the  hope  that  some  historians  may 
be  found  who  will  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  discover  that  the  chaos  he  sees  is 
but  the  reflection  of  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Harcourt’s  bogy  is  even  more  terrible  than 
Mr.  Gladstone’s.  The  Protestant  settlement  of  the 
Crown  is  a  violation  of  religious  equality.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  therefore,  according  to  the  Member  for  Oxford, 
to  complete  religious  equality  without  disturbing 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  This  is  true,  but  what 
of  it  ?  So  much  religious  equality  as  Mr.  Miall  asks 
can  be  attained  without  touching  the  Crown.  When 
all  ecclesiastical  privileges  are  abolished  save  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Protestant  Settlement,  it  will  be  time 
for  reformers  to  think  what  they  shall  do.  For  om  own 
part,  we  consider  that  the  endeavour  to  purge  the  Crown 
of  that  blemish  would  verge  on  the  ridiculous.  Religious 
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insults  to  royalty.  The  extravagance  of  punishment  in 
which  the  worshippers  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  in¬ 
dulged,  while  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  destruction  of 
royalty,  has  its  parallel  in  the  senseless  rage  with  which 
churchmen  at  the  present  day  assail  every  proposal  that 
seems,  however  slightly,  to  arise  from  a  feeling  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  Church.  That  opening  up  King  Edward’s 
School  would  have  been  a  boon  to  the  town  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  was  the  very  reason  for  which  the  wiseacres  of  the 
House  of  Lords  determined  to  refuse  it.  If  the  fetters 
of  the  Church  Tfere  not  felt  to  be  painful,  there  would 
be  no  merit  in  bearing  them  ;  and  the  dissenting  town 
of  Birmingham  cannot  be  better  taught  to  fear,  if  not  to 
love,  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  than  by  subjecting  it 
to  a  thoroughly  stupid,  and,  therefore,  most  irritating 
restriction.  Birmingham  has  dared  to  affront  the  Church, 
by  refusing  to  honour  the  precept  of  the  School  Board, 
and  contributing  its  mite  to  the  support  of  Church 
schools.  Birmingham  has  been  a  naughty  child,  it  has 
shown  a  most  positive  disrespect  to  the  Church,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  determined  to  let  it  know  that  the 
wishes  of  a  great  population  are  not  to  weigh  a  feather 
in  the  balance  compared  with  the  prejudices  of  an  old- 
fashioned  congregation  of  landholders.  Doubtless  the 
people  of  Birmingham  will  appreciate  the  delicate  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  learn,  if  they  never 


There  are  few  but  will  echo  Mr.  Bright’s  sentiments  on 
this  subject.  But  it  is  really  doubtful  whether  good 
work  can  be  got  out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  seems 
very  hard  to  persuade  an  hereditary  chamber  that  the 
endowments  left  for  education  should  be  distributed 
with  a  regard  to  merit.  We  may  well  suppose  an  in¬ 
genuous  but  ini udicious  member  of  their  lordships’  house 
appealing  to  their  lordships  whether,  if  the  principle  of 
merit  were  introduced,  many  of  their  lordships 
would  find  a  place  in  that  assembly,  and  also 
whether  the  present  mode  was  not  infinitely  more 
satisfectorv  to  them.  Wo  do  not  regret  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  the  Lords  altogether.  It  will  lead  to 
discussion  and  agitation,  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
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equality  is,  after  all,  only  one  phase  of  the  great  principle 
or  equality ;  and  any  attempt  to  make  monarchical  insti¬ 
tutions  conform  to  that  principle  would  be  very  like  an 
attempt  to  scrub  a  negro  into  a  white  man.  J.  H.  L. 


THE  SCHOOL  HOSPITAL  SYSTEM. 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  last  Monday,  in 
the  case  of  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  will 
take  no  one  by  surprise.  The  House  of  Lords  is  as 
sensitive  about  even  the  appearance  of  a  slight  on  the 
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their  position.  Ihey  have  to  steer  between  the  Scylla 
of  the  Church  and  the  Charybdis  of  dissent,  not,  as 
might  bo  expected,  with  much  success.  It  is  probable 
tliat  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  will  follow  up  this  victory 
by  attacks  on  all  other  schemes  of  the  Commissioners 
with  similar  results.  There  is  only  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that,  inasmuch  as  the  House  of  Lords  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  stop  the 
schemes,  the  Commission  will  have  no  more  power  to  do 
good.  The  reform  of  the  endowed  schools  will  most 
likely  be  put  off,  until  the  question  becomes  a  turning 
one  at  a  general  election.  This  is  a  result  we  cannot 
but  deplore.  All  wise  reformers  desire  to  work  with 
the  tools  to  their  hands  rather  than  to  make  new  tools, 
and  few  would  wish  to  abandon  the  real  work  of  legis- 


that  tne  principles  eiicnoa  wm  extena  very  much  farther 
than  the  original  question.  A  largo  class  of  institu¬ 
tions  are  like  Emanuel  Hospital,  and  they  will  bo  sub¬ 
jected  to  searching  criticism.  We  believe  the  more  the 
subject  is  examined,  the  more  decided  and  general  will 
be  the  conviction  that  the  hospital  system  is  a  blunder, 


and  that  it  ought  to  be  extirpated.  Such  at  least  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  everybody  in  Scotland  seems 
to  have  arrived,  and  we  may  expect  from  the  Endowed 
Schools  (Scotland)  Comteissmn  a  clear  condemnation  of 
the  system. 

The  unanimity  of  opinion  in  Scotland  on  the  hospital 
system  is  very  remarkable;  it  comes  from  teachers  of 
hospitals,  from  trustees  and  inspectors.  A  very  able 
witness,  Dr.  Findlater,  the  editor  of  Chambers’s  ‘  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,’  states  that  when  in  1843  he  became  head  master 
of  Robert  Gordon’s  Hospital  in  Aberdeen,  he  entered 
on  his  duties  with  extreme  hopefulness.  Ho  had  felt 
as  a  teacher  the  disheartening  effect  of  the  iri’egular 
attendance  of  scholars,  and  he  thought  when  he  had 
complete  control  over  them,  that  he  must  attain  great 
success.  “But  I  soon  found,”  he  says,  “that  this  ad¬ 
vantage  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  unwonted 
amount  of  passive  resistance — the  peculiar  vis  inertice 
of  hospital  existence.”  Again,  “  if  this  is  true  of  intel¬ 
lectual  instruction,  it  is  much  more  so  as  regards  the 
training  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  aifections.” 
The  confinement  of  children  in  hospital  is  fatal;  it 
deprives  them  of  elasticity  and  intellectual  resources. 
Another  witness.  Rev.  James  Currie,  present  Rector  of 
the  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  a  pupil 
and  afterwards  a  master  in  Heriot’s  Hospital,  spee^ 
with  even  more  emphasis.  He  thinks  the  public 
opinion  of  the  school  tends  to  degenerate,  and  that 
“  the  coarser  and  less  modest  and  less  reverential  come 
to  the  front,  and  assume  to  determine  the  tone  of 
the  class.”  He  stated  that  the  evils  incident  to 
the  hospital  system  could  only  be  removed  by  an 
entire  change  —  breaking  up  the  hospital  as  a 
place  of  residence.  Dr.  Ogilvie,  Head  Master  of  a 
hospital,  testified  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
hospital  upon  the  boys.  “  I  should  almost  say  double 
the  amount  of  labour  to  produce  the  same  educational 
results  that  are  produced  in  a  public  school  ”  is  ueces- 
sary.  When  these  boys  are  put  into  business,  “  they 
usually  act  almost  like  machines.”  Dr.  Bedford,  the 
governor  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  concurs  in  the  other 
evidence  as  to  the  depressing  effect  of  hospital  life, 
and  says  that  hospital-trained  children  are  far  more 
wanting  in  ordinary  intelligence,  are  less  smart  and 
docile,  and  exhibit  less  affection  for  home  and  relations 
than  other  children  that  have  had  inferior  domestic  and 
educational  advantages. 

We  might  go  on  quoting  similar  testimony,  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  experience  is,  in 
this  respect,  in  harmony  with  theory.  If  children  were 
to  be  kept  in  hospitals,  under  a  system  of  routine,  all 
their  lives,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  could  not 
be  inured  at  too  early  an  age  to  the  monotony  of  such  a 
life.  But  children  are  destined  for  a  life  out  of  doors, 
with  their  time  at  their  own  disposal,  and  with  distinct 
responsibility.  They  are  their  own  masters,  and  they 
must  guide  themselves  aright  at  their  peril.  The  pre¬ 
parations  for  such  a  life  ought  therefore  to  be  one  in  some 
degree  resembling  it,  where  they  can  learn  in  small 
things  to  exercise  that  constant  vigilance  and  fore¬ 
thought  that  they  must  afterwards  show  in  greater. 
For  such  a  purpose  the  unconscious  and  unobserved 
education  of  children  from  contact  with  their  elders 
counts  for  a  vast  deal.  It  is,  however,  in  the  training 
of  the  moral  sentiments  that  home  influence  is  most 
required.  In  hospitals,  actions  and  their  consequences 
are  corrected  in  the  simplest  fashion  ;  the  wrongful  act 
and  the  flogging  are  directly  associated.  The  children 
look  only  to  the  physical  punishment,  and  if  they  escape 
they  are  easy  in  their  minds.  But  with  an  average 
parent  physical  force  is  the  last  w'eapon  resorted  to ;  in 
general,  the  child  can  be  kept  in  order  by  fear  of  its 
parents’  displeasure.  This  is  not  only,  so  to  speak,  a 
less  costly  punishment,  but  it  is  far  more  efficacious. 
It  influences  the  child  even  when  the  parent  cannot 
know  of  its  transgression,  and  readily  leads  to  the 
highest  type  of  an  ordinary  conscience,  and  the  fear  of 
blameworthiness,  as  opposed  to  the  fear  of  blame.  Thus 
even  at  the  best  a  hospital  is  a  real  injury  to  the 
children  who  seem  to  be  benefited  by  it ;  at  the  worst  it 
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becomes  very  mischievous.  The  old  endowed  hospitals 
are  generally  moderate  in  their  requirements,  but  in 
some  of  the  newer  institutions,  the  governors  seem  to 
let  their  imagination  run  riot  in  devising  tortures  for 
the  unhappy  children  committed  to  their  care.  The 
time-table  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Hospitals,  Aberdeen, 
is  filed  in  the  report,  and  it  shows  how  ready  certain 
trustees  are  to  impose  on  unhappy  children  burdens  that 
they  are  very  far  from  taking  up  themselves. 

Time-Tahlef  Sahhathy  Boys'  and  Girls'  Hospiidlsy  1872. 

Hour. 

7  a.m. — Get  up  from  bed  ;  private  prayer. 

8  a  m. — Breakfast ;  -worship. 

9.30  to  10.15  a.Tn. — Emblem  lesson;  catechism  or  singing. 

10.30  a.m. — Leave  for  church. 

1  p.m. — Dinner. 

2  p.m. — Leave  for  church. 

4.16  p.m. — Tea. 

4.30  p.m.  to  6  p.m. — Look  up  proofs  of  a  doctrine. 

6  to  7  p.m. — Sabbath  School. 

7  p.m. — Supper. 

7.15  to  9  p.m. — Converse,  or  read  Sunday  at  Home,  &c. 

9  p.m. — Private  prayer ;  go  to  bed. 

This  dose  is  provided  for  children  under  14. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  the  reform 
of  hospitals  has  been  made  by  the  Edinburgh  Merchant 
Company,  which  has  the  government  of  four  rich  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  endowments  of  these  institutions  amount 
to  about  20,000L  a-year.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a 
change  was  proposed  in  the  management  on  the  ground 
that  the  hospital  system  was  unsuited  to  children,  and 
involved  a  large  expenditure  of  money  for  compara¬ 
tively  small  benefits.  The  chief  reforms  introduced 
were  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  hospitals,  and 
boarding  out  the  children  with  their  relatives,  or 
occasionally  with  strangers ;  converting  the  buildings 
into  great  schools,  under  a  gradual  system  of  education, 
open  to  the  general  community  on  the  payment  of  fees  ; 
throwing  open  presentations  to  the  foundations  for  com¬ 
petition  among  the  pupils  attending  the  schools ;  esta¬ 
blishing  bursaries  and  travelling  scholarships,  and  other 
changes.  In  this  way  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  has 
been  widely  extended.  Before  the  changes  the  total 
number  receiving  education  was  394 ;  now  4,592  obtain 
a  much  higher  and  more  eflBcient  education.  Dr.  Hodgson 
writes  of  the  new  schools :  “  It  is  altogether  an  astound¬ 
ing  organisation,  and  one  is  quite  overwhelmed  by  the 
attempt  to  estimate  its  results  in  even  the  near  future.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Merchant 
Company  has  made  a  serious  mistake  in  fixing  the  fees 
too  low ;  it  has  no  doubt  extended  a  good  education, 
but  it  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  the  private  schools. 
It  is  not  wise  to  use  these  endowments  for  the  purpose 
of  cheapening  education  to  the  middle  class  ;  whatever 
money  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  ought  to  be 
employed  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  clever  children. 
In  other  respects  the  scheme  of  the  Merchant  Com¬ 
pany  is  very  creditable ;  it  corresponds  closely  to  the 
schemes  of  the  English  Commission,  and  forms  a  bright 
page  to  set  off  against  the  meanness  of  the  London  Cor¬ 
poration  in  dealing  with  Emanuel  Hospital.  Altogether 
the  Scotch  Commission  seems  to  have  fair  prospects. 
The  good  folks  of  the  north  are  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  education,  and  the  value  of  money,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  seconded  by  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  good  education.  At  all  events,  in  Scot¬ 
land  it  may  be  said  the  hospital  system  is  doomed. 

_  W.  A.  H. 

THE  LABOURERS’  CRISIS. 

The  agricultural  labourers  are  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  pro- 
bably  the  most  important  one  yet  encountered  since  the 
early  days  of  their  awakening.  At  first  despised,  then 
tolerated,  and  now  feared,  they  have  won  for  themselves 
a  position  which  it  would  be  death  to  lose.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  any  falling  away  from  what  has 
been  achieved,  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  or  disorgani¬ 
sation  in  their  ranks,  would  at  once  carry  them  back  to 
the  position  they  occupied  last  year,  with  all  the  battle 
to  fight  over  again.  A  reverse  in  the  case  of  the  agri¬ 


cultural  labourers  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to  the 
failure  of  an  industrial  organisation  in  any  other  ti*ado. 
With  their  Union  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  themselves 
fresh  to  the  struggle  and  apt  to  be  unduly  disheartened 
by  defeat,  it  would  be  long  before  they  recovered  from  even 
such  a  partial  disaster  as  recently  befell  the  uiiners  in 
South  Wales.  A  month  later,  and  their  position  will  be 
secure;  the  farmers,  with  their  crops  ready  for  the 
scythe,  will  not  venture  to  dream  of  the  word  retaliation, 
or  of  any  of  its  synonyms;  the  men  profiting  by  the 
necessity  of  their  employers,  aided  also,  as  we  anticipate, 
by  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  Irish  labourers  which  they 
have  recently  undertaken,  will  make  good  their  demands, 
and  gain  tha^  mutual  confidence  and  self-reliance  which 
forms  the  mainstay  of  other  trade  combinations.  That  this 
strength  will  eventually  be  theirs  is,  of  course,  beyond 
doubt,  but  whether  its  attainment  will  be  deferred 
till  next  year  or  the  year  after,  or  whether  it  will 
come  now  and  with  the  summer  harvest,  is  a  question 
whose  decision  rests  mainly  with  the  outside  supporters 
of  the  movement.  In  the  very  nick  of  time,  alter  the 
com  is  in  the  ground,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  long 
array  of  comparatively  idle  weeks  the  lock-outs  have 
begun,  and  the  labourers  are  offered  the  altemativo- 
of  starvation  or  a  return  to  the  old  allegiance.  The* 
gravity  of  the  crisis  upon  which  they  have  now  entered, 
tempts  us  to  state  the  labourers’  case  in  its  baldness. 
Unless  they  get  the  pecuniary  help  that  will  tide  them  over 
the  slack  weeks  until  harvest-time,  their  cause  will  receive 
a  check  that  it  will  take  months  if  not  years  to  over¬ 
come.  The  enemy  will  say:  See  how  this  Union  has 
failed ;  see  how  the  men  falling  back  to  the  old  terms 
are  content  with  them,  and  all  goes  happily.  The  men 
will  mistrust  the  force  of  organisation,  mistrust  their 
own  powers,  and  add  to  their  former  stolid  submission  a 
wary  dread  of  all  things  new. 

The  Lahourers'  Union  Chronicle  contains  this  week  an 
appeal  from  the  agricultural  labourer  to  his  fellow- 
workman  in  the  town.  The  appeal  is  plainly  and  forcibly 
worded. 

We  want  immediately,  and  must  have,  assistance  in  money.  I# 
is  not  for  long,  or  a  vast  sum  that  we  want ;  two  thousand  pounds 
now,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  left,  will  tide  us  over  the  difficulty, 
and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  beat  the  combination  of  the  farmers,  and 
compel  them  to  enter  the  labour  market,  not  as  dictators  and 
tyrants,  but  upon  commercial  principles.  .  .  The  farm  labourers  have 
allowed  all  classes  to  agitato  and  achieve  for  five  hundred  years, 
without  receiving  one  legislative  boon.  Now  they  are  locked  out, 
their  combinations  threatened,  they  cannot  wait;  they  must  be 
assisted,  they  shall  succeed,  tyranny  shall  not  conquer,  come  what 
will. 

Before  this  is  pronounced  strut  and  bombast  it  must 
be  remembered  from  whom  the  appeal  comes.  What 
are  the  trials  P  what  is  the  trial-daunted  condition  of 
the  class  for  whom  the  spokesman  appeals  P  and  what 
is  the  present  peril  which  he  seeks  to  avert  P  The  class 
as  yet  ranks  apart  from  and,  in  industrial  intelligence, 
below  all  others ;  the  assault  to  which  it  is  exposed  is 
powerful  and  well-timed ;  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
principles  of  Political  Economy  bind  us  to  leave  the  dis¬ 
pute  alone ;  it  occupies  an  exceptional  position,  which 
we  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  most  strenuous  advo¬ 
cates  of  non-interference. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  question  during  the  past  few  weeks  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  farmers  have  only  followed 
the  example  set  them  by  magistrates  and  landowners. 
The  whole  of  the  superior  class  have  combined  to  crush 
the  inferior,  and  the^  call  in  the  principle  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  between  capital  and  labour  to  assist  them  in  the 
process.  The  conditions  of  the  combat  are  unequal ;  the 
union  in  these  its  young  days  cannot  withstand  the  com¬ 
bined  assault ;  those  who  hold  off  and  leave  it  to  fight  its 
battle  alone  must  be  content  to  be  called  its  ill-wishers, 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  frightful  enormity 
the  labourers  would  commit  if  they  struck  in  harvest¬ 
time.  No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  im¬ 
morality  of  any  course  which  would  bring  famine  into 
the  land,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  what  most 
immediately  concerns  the  labourer  is  his  rate  of  > 
to  raise  this  he  would,  within  certain  limits,  be  jusunea 
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in  enforcing  his  demands,  even  in  the  harvest-field. 
The  farmers,  by  the  course  they  are  pursuing,  have 
provoked  this  line  of  action;  and  it  is  upon  their 
heads  that  the  guilt,  if  it  he  such,  of  a  strike  in 
harvest-time  must  rest.  It  must  also  he  remarked 
that  the  farmers*  conduct  at  this  moment  is  equally 
reprehensible  with  that  of  the  labourers  who  should 
strike  in  harvest-time.  If  the  lock-outs  continue,  and 
the  labourers  fail  to  obtain  aid  from  without,  their  cause 
would  suffer  a  defeat  whoso  consequence  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  overrate ;  if  the  labourers  refuse  to  work  in 
the  harvest-field  much  temporary  distress  widely  dif¬ 
fused  will  be  the  result,  which  we  would  fain  avoid,  but 
which  will  herald  a  better  day  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity. 

Unfortunately,  just  at  a  time  when  the  Labourers’ 
Union  is  sorely  in  need  of  funds  comes  intelligence  of 
two  pieces  of  serious  indiscretion,  the  action  of  the 
women  at  Chipping  Norton,  and,  the  attempt  at 
rescue  which  ensued  upon  their  conviction.  Hither¬ 
to,  the  labourers  have  been  moderate  beyond  all  praise, 
and  this  riot  in  Oxfordshire  has  occurred  most  inoppor¬ 
tunely  to  frighten  timid  sympathisers.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case  there 
is  no  concealing  the  facts  that  the  labourers  acted  intem- 
perately  and  illegally;  but  without  for  one  moment 
palliating  their  offence  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask  whose 
example  they  have  followed  in  thus  resorting  to  extreme 
measures.  Has  not  the  Faringdon  Highway  Board 
dismissed  labourers  for  the  mere  fact  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Union  ?  Have  not  the  men  who  memoralised  for 
higher  pay  on  Her  Majesty’s  estate  at  Osborne  been 
discharged  with  notice  to  leave  their  cottages  in 
five  weeks’  time  ?  No  doubt  the  action  of  the  Faring¬ 
don  Board  was  legally  irreproachable,  and  the  steward 
at  Osborne  has  probably  not  exceeded  his  duty ;  but  these 
are  among  the  signs  that  show  us  who  has  begun  the 
conflict ;  and  if  the  employed  arc  less  moderate  than  the 
employers,  we  should  not  forget  which  side  has  received 
the  most  provocation.  After  all,  the  hasty  violence  of  a  few 
rioters  in  Oxfordshire,  repudiated  and  censured,  as  it, 
of  course,  will  be,  by  the  great  body  of  the  labourers, 
can  only  damage  their  cause  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
before  eyed  it  with  suspicion.  Unionism  never  advanced 
with  such  rapid  strides  as  it  has  done  since  the  time  of 
the  Sheffield  outrages,  and  the  riot  at  Chipping  Norton 
will  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  as  prejudicing 
the  whole  cause. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  argue  the  question  from 
more  than  one  side ;  what  is  the  farmer’s  exact  position, 
and  what  his  prospect  when  a  high  rate  of  wages  is 
forced  upon  him,  has  been  long  ago  sufficiently  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  assume  the  right  of  the 
Union  to  maintain  its  position,  and  to  state  simply  that 
it  cannot  do  so  without  funds.  C. 


SERMONS  AND  SEAMEN. 


Last  Wednesday  week,  at  tho  morning  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Plimsoll  rose  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  his  Shipping  Survey  Bill.  Mr.  Plimsoll,  as 
everybody  must  know  by  this  time,  is  a  man  with  a 
“  crotchet.”  His  crotchet  is  to  attempt  by  legislation 
to  save  many  thousands  of  human  lives  which  are  now 
being  sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  certain  unscrupulous 
traders.  The  Bill  which  he  was  asking  the  House  to 
read  a  second  time  was  the  embodiment  of  this  crotchet. 
Having  moved  its  second  reading  in  a  brief  and  tempe¬ 
rate  speech,  and  ha^dng  implored  the  House  in  terms  of 
earnest  and  almost  pathetic  entreaty  to  pass  the  measure 
into  law  this  Session,  Mr.  Plimsoll  sat  down,  and  was 
•succeeded  by  Mr.  Eustace  Smith,  shipowner  and 
member  for  T^memouth,  who  rose  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  that  day  six  months.  Mr. 
Smith  was  still  speaking  when  the  clock  pointed 
to  a  quarter  to  six,  and  the  debate,  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  stood  adjourned.  Thus  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  Bill  has 
failed  to  accomplish  even  its  second  stage,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  period  of  the  session  at  which  we  have 


arrived,  and  the  amount  of  facilities  usually  afforded  to 
private  members  for  pushing  their  “  crotchets  ”  through 
Parliament,  we  may  speak  of  the  Shipping  Survey  Bill 
in  the  past  tense.  It  has  been  “  talked  out.” 

On  the  same  day  in  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  moved  the 
second  reading  of  his  unfortunate  Bill,  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple  had,  a  few  hours  earlier,  risen  to  perform  the 
same/  office  for  a  measure  under  his  charge.  Mr. 
Cowper-Temple  is  also  a  member  with  a  “crotchet,” 
but  his  cfotchet  relates  not  to  the  protection  of 
human  life,  but  to  the  preaching  of  sermons.  Just 
as  Mr.  Plimsoll  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  shipowners  were  prevented  from  drowning  seamen,  so 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
Church  of  England  parsons  were  allowed  to  offer  elo¬ 
quent  dissenters  or  laymen  the  loan  of  their  pulpits. 
On  the  important  Bill  by  which  these  powers  were  to 
'  have  been  granted  a  most  interesting  discussion  took 
place.  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  made  a  very  nice  speech  in 
moving  the  second  reading,  and  so  did  the  member  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
beautiful  speech  against  the  Bill,  and  we  were  all  in 
raptures  on  reading  it  in  the  papers  the  next  morning. 
It  was  eloquent,  it  was  powerful,  it  was  statesmanlike. 
Never  before  had  the  case  of  Tweedledum  been 
put  with  so  much  force,  nor  had  the  ridiculous  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Tweedledee  ever  before  been  so  triumphantly 
exposed.  The  speech  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  and  nothing  that  could  be  objected  to.  Only  it 
took  a  considerable  time  to  deliver,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  less  time  of  course  could  be  given  to  Mr. 
Plimsoll’s  crotchet,  and  his  Bill  was  the  more  easily 
“talked  out.”  But  we  cannot  have  everything.  There 
is  no  rose  without  a  thorn.  Unmixed  good  is  rarely 
met  with  in  this  chequered  life.  We  have  now  finally 
established  the  right  of  Church  of  England  congrega¬ 
tions  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  only  by  preachers  of  tho  same 
communion.  We  have  once  for  all  repudiated  the 
claims  of  Church  of  England  clergymen  to  bore  their 
hearers  by  proxy  instead  of  in  person.  Sailors  and 
sailors’  wives  and  children  who  wish  to  be  saved,  the 
former  from  death  and  the  latter  from  widowhood  and 
orphanage,  must  just  wait  another  session. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  seriously  to  impute  to 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple’s  silly  little  Bill  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  present  obstruction  and  certain  ultimate 
loss  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s.  On  the  contrary,  it  shares  that 
responsibility  with  a  host  of  other  legislative  proposals 
— none  perhaps  quite  so, silly,  but  many  nearly  as  silly, 
and  some,  on  the  other  hand,  of  real  value  and  import¬ 
ance.  We  have  merely  singled  out  the  Occasional  Ser¬ 
mons  Bill  from  other  similar  trivialities  because  it  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  Bill  being  talked 
out,  and  because  assuredly  the  use  and  abuse  of  legisla¬ 
tive  functions  were  never  before  more  sharply  and  dra¬ 
matically  contrasted.  Several  reflections — some  of  a 
general,  others  of  a  special  nature — are  suggested  by 
the  contrast.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  reflection  which 
it  suggests  as  to  some  of  the  minor  inconveniences  that 
are  involved  in  tho  existence  of  a  State  Church.  We 
are  not  sure  indeed  whether,  considering  the  increasing 
gravity  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  slow  and  complicated 
working  of  the  legislative  machine,  the  inconvenience  to 
which  we  refer  is  adequately  described  as  “  minor.”  It 
may  be  argued  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  light  matter  that 
even  the  pettiest  crotchet  can  be  aired,  and  even  the 
most  childish  of  hobbies  trotted  out  by  clerically-minded 
busybodies  and  ecclesiastical  triflers  at  any  and  all  times 
in  Parliament,  to  tho  always  tiresome  and  some¬ 
times,  as  in  this  case,  fatal  obstruction  of  serious  and 
important  measures.  So  long  as  any  Church  is  le^Hy 
connectedwith  the  State,  the  time  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
continually  occupied  with  deliberating  on  matters  which 
ought  to  relegated  to  a  synod,  and  however  vexatious 
the  interruption  may  be,  it  is  illogical  to  complain  of  it 
so  long  as  we  maintain  an  Established  Church.  A  man 
of  business  who  should  insist  on  personally  superintend¬ 
ing  the  nursing  of  his  child,  must  not  be  annoyed  if 
serious  matters  are  interrupt^  by  the  child  coming  to 
ask  leave  to  have  its  face  washed,  or  to  buy  a  new 
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rattle.  The  State  undertakes  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  by  so  doing  invites,  and 
indeed  compels,  the  Church  to  come  for  powers  to 
carry  out  even  the  most  trifling  changes  in  its 
internal  economy.  We  may  express  astonishment  or 
disdain  at  its  busying  itself  about  such  trivial  matters, 
but  this  is  really  as  unreasonable  as  to  object  to  the 
child’s  taste  for  rattles.  The  only  sensible  course  is  to 
remit  the  rattle  question  to  the  decision  of  the  nursery, 
and  to  shoot  the  “ecclesiastical  rubbish”  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber.  Convocation  ought  to  be  made  a  perfectly 
independent  body  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
and  then  every  such  bill  as  Mr.  Cowper-Temple’s 
should  be  packed  up  in  a  neat  little  parcel,  and  addressed 
to  the  Prolocutor,  or  other  mysterious  official,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  note  begging  him  to  deal  with  it  either  as 
a  gravainerij  or  as  an  articulm  clerij  as  he  may  think  fit. 

The  general  reflection  suggested  by  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll’s  Bill  is  of  a  still  more  serious  kind.  The  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  the  only  subject  upon  which  valuable 
legislative  time  is  wasted.  Every  year  sees  a  larger 
number  of  Bills  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  amongst  these  there  is  every  year  a 
larger  number  of  frivolous  or  impracticable  proposals. 
The  rigid  inelastic  forms  of  the  House  oppose  a  hundred 
obstacles  to  each  measure,  and  good  and  bad  suffer 
equally  from  them.  After  the  Government  Bills — the 
“  great  measures  ”  of  the  session,  fulfilments  of  the 
programme  of  the  Royal  Speech — there  follow  a  dozen 
or  so  of  measures  of  nearly  equal,  sometimes  of  quite 
equal,  importance  to  their  predecessors,  mixed  up  with 
a  crowd  of  crude,  useless,  or  trivial  measures,  which, 
however,  elbow  and  push  and  struggle  and  attempt  to 
force  their  way  into  law  just  as  the  loafers  and  idlers 
round  a  Court  of  Justice  attempt  to  elbow  and  force 
their  way  into  Court,  in  precedence  of  those  who  have 
actual  business  there. 

It  is  not  easy  of  course  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things ;  and  the  remedy  which  is  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  proposed  might  perhaps  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  To  submit  each  Bill  to  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Bills  in  order  that  its  leave  may  be  obtained  before  the 
Bill  is  submitted  to  the  House  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat 
dangerous  proposal.  The  complete  liberty  of  initiative 
in  legislation  is  a  privilege  which  should  not  be  lightly 
parted  with  because  occasionally  abused.  Freedom  of 
speech  inflicts  a  vast  quantity  of  nonsense  on  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  we  must  be  careftil  how  we  curtail  it.  And 
there  is  the  danger  that  before  such  a  Committee  as  we 
have  referred  to  mere  hopelessness  might  be  held  a 
reason  for  refusing  a  hearing  to  a  measure,  and  thus  all 
unpopular  causes  would  be  taboOed.  But  to  deny  a 
hearing  to  such  measures,  though  it  is  of  course  in  one 
sense  a  waste  of  time  to  grant  it,  would  be  a  distinctly 
retrograde  step.  The  time  apparently  wasted  may  really 
tumout  afterwards  to  have  been  most  profitably  expended. 
No  tree  Liberals  are  impatient  of  the  arguments  of  a 
man  merely  because  every  one  of  his  hearers  believes 
him  to  be  in  the  wrong.  What  they  resent  are  the 
arguments  of  a  man  as  to  which  it  cannot  matter  one 
penny-piece  whether  he  is  wrong  or  right.  Crotchets 
ought  to  be  suppressed,  not  because  they  are  unpopular 
but  because  their  objects  are  insignificant,  and  though  it 
will  always  be  difficult  to  suppress  these  latter,  there  are, 
it  seems  to  us  at  least,  two  things  which  the  Legislature 
might  do  with  that  view.  If  it  is  dangerous  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  introducing  frivolous  Bills,  there  is  not  the 
same  obligation  upon  us  to  treat  them  when  introduced 
with  a  respect  equal  to  that  accorded  to  measures  of  real 
utility.^  There  is  absolutely  no  graduation  of  import¬ 
ance  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  English  legislation. 

Urgency  ”  is  never  voted  here  for  measures  as  on  the 
Continent,  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  great  Govern¬ 
ment  Bills,  w'hich  are  debated  de  nocte  in  noctem. 
^rely  this  principle  in  a  modified  form  might 
be  extended  further,  and  the  amount  of  facilities 
afforded  to  a  member  be  regulated  with  some  re- 
wen  ce  to  the  importance  of  his  proposals.  We 
believe  that  without  any  too  violent  disturbance  of  the 


present  order  of  things  a  change  of  this  kind  might  be 
easily  introduced  ;  but  there  is  at  any  rate  one  obstacle 
to  progress  which  might  be  at  once  removed.  It  only 
exists  by  etiquette,  and  is  even  now  not  universal  in  its 
application.  We  refer  to  the  tacitly  understood  rule  of 
the  House,  that  except  under  very  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  a  member  shall  not  be  refused  leave  to  introduce 
a  Bill  and  have  it  read  a  first  time.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  is,  that  any  Bill,  however  ridiculous  and  hopeless, 
affords  its  promoters  an  opportunity  for  twice  airing 
his  crotchet,  twice  trotting  out  his  hobby,  and  twice 
wasting  an  hour  or  several  hours  of  valuable  public 
time.  This  rule  of  etiquette  should  at  once  be  abolished. 
It  has  been  already  once  suspended  this  session,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Beresferd  Hope,  in  order  to  give  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  sharp  snub  to  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert’s.  Let  it  be  suspended  once  for  all.  Let  the 
House  snip  off  its  button  and  leave  it  in  the  hand  of  the 
I  bore  at  the  first  instead  of  the  second  interview.  Let  us 
divide  by  two  the  time  wasted  over  foolish  or  imprac¬ 
ticable  schemes,  and  we  shall  have  at  leEist  done  some¬ 
thing  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  legislation  on  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  H.  D.  T. 

MR.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN  ON  THE  POSITION 

OF  WOMEN. 

In  a  book  entitled  ‘  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,* 
consisting  of  reprints  jftom  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the 
English-speaking  nations  of  the  world  have  just  received 
the  latest  revelation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Stephen.  Upon  nearly  all  the  most  important  subjects 
of  contemporary  politics,  upon  the  gravest  questions  of 
religion  and  metephysics,  we  are  fully  instructed  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  ought  to  think.  “  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,”  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters 
an  inch  high  on  the  top  of  every  page.  The  manner  in 
which  the  law  is  laid  down  on  such  questions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  connection  of  Church  and  State,  the  social 
position  of  women,  the  Parliamentary  suffrage,  and  the 
right  of  the  State  to  persecute,  strikes  one  as  not  only 
clear,  but  loud.  The  reader  feels  as  he  studies  these 
passages  that  the  author  is  shouting  in  his  ear.  If,  as  is 
probable,  he  resents  being  bawled  at,  he  may  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Stephen  would 
despise  him  as  one  of  the  bad  results  of  modem  civilisa¬ 
tion,  a  creature  full  of  nervous  sensibility,  afraid  of  pain 
for  himself  and  others.  We  therefore  advise  him  not  to 
complain  of  the  shock  to  his  nerves,  but  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  a  little  cotton- wool. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  hero  one  quarter  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  ‘  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.* 
Even  if  the  time  and  space  at  our  disposal  permitted  it, 
our  limited  faculties  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  follow 
Mr.  Stephen  into  the  heights  and  depths  to  which  he 
would  conduct  his  readers.  We  therefore  propose  to 
criticise  only  one  portion  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  book — that 
which  refers  to  the  position  of  women. 

Mr.  Stephen’s  case  is  this : —  Men  are  stronger  than 
women  in  every  shape.  They  have  greater  muscular 
and  nervous  force,  greater  intellectual  force,  greater 
vigour  of  character.  The  physical  differences  between 
men  and  women  affect  every  part  of  the  human  body, 
from  the  hair  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This 
inequality  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the  law  and  by 
society.  Therefore  the  law  and  public  opinion  ought  to 
make  the  man  master ;  in  married  life,  ft  differences  of 
opinion  arise  between  husband  and  wife — on  such  ques¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  as  their  place  of  residence  or  the 
education  of  their  children — the  will  of  the  husband 
ought  to  be  supreme :  the  duty  of  the  wife  is  submission, 
even  although  she  may  disapprove  the  decision  of  her 
husband,  and  may  be  better  able  than  he  to  come  to  a 
trustworthy  judgment  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Mr. 
Stephen  writes :  “  I  say  the  wife  ought  to  give  way. 
She  ought  to  obey  her  husband,  and  carry  out  the  view 
at  which  he  deliberately  arrives,  just  as,  when  the  cap¬ 
tain  gives  the  word  to  cut  away  the  masts,  the  heui^- 
ant  carries  out  his  orders  at  once,  though  he  may  be  a 
better  seaman  and  may  disapprove  them.” 
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Mr.  Stephen’s  theory  is  the  theory  of  the  common  law. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  theory  was  maintained  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Torpey  for 
robbery,  and  for  smothering  a  jeweller’s  assistant  with 
chloroform.  The  facts  were  proved  against  Mrs.  Torpey, 
but  she  was  acquitted  because,  in  stupefying  a  young  man 
and  afterwards  robbing  him,  she  had  done  her  duty  as  a 
wife.  She  had  obeyed  her  husband  and  carried  out  the 
view  at  which  ho  had  deliberately  arrived.  Mrs.  Torpey 
might  have  been  a  person  with  the  most  delicate  sense 
of  honour,  but  the  captain  had  given  the  word  and  the 
lieutenant  had  but  to  obey.  Those  who  maintain  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  husband  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  cases  of  this  kind.  Is  the  wife,  to  obey  the  hus¬ 
band  when,  in  obeying  him,  she  does  something  she  be¬ 
lieves  to  bo  wrong  ?  If  the  answer  is  “  yes,”  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  husband  may  become  the  screen  of  all  kinds 
of  iniquity,  from  murder  and  robbery  downwards.  If  the 
answer  is  “no,”  everything  is  conceded  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  equality  in  marriage  demand,  for  many  wives 
may  and  do  think  it  wrong  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  des¬ 
potism  in  their  husbands  by  invariably  allowing  the  hus¬ 
band’s  authority  to  be  supreme.  We  are  very  far,  indeed, 
from  wishing  to  imply  that  all  men  or  all  husbands  have  the 
spirit  of  despotism ;  but  some  men  have  it  and  some 
women  too,  and  we  think  it  the  duty  of  their  friends 
and  relations  to  check  it  by  resistance  before  it  becomes 
overpoweringly  strong.  Every  one  must  know  domestic 
tyrants  of  both  sexes  who  might  have  been  immensely 
changed  for  the  better  if  their  disposition  to  insist  in¬ 
variably  on  their  own  way  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Mr.  Stephen’s  simile  is  a  great  favourite  with  those  who 
maintain  the  absolute  authority  of  the  husband  in 
married  life.  The  government  of  a  family  resembles, 
they  say,  the  management  of  a  vessel ;  in  which  every 
one  admits  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  where  the  captain  is  entrusted  with  supreme 
and  unquestioned  authority,  not  only  over  the  conduct 
of  the  vessel,  but  also  over  the  liberty,  and  sometimes 
even  over  the  lives,  of  every  other  person  on  the  ship. 
There  seems,  however,  to  us  to  be  a  very  remote 
analogy  between  the  relations  subsisting  between 
a  captain  and  lieutenant  of  a  ship,  and  those  be¬ 
tween  a  husband  and  wife.  Except  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  very  great  emergency,  a  lieutenant  could 
scarcely  venture  to  offer  advice  to  his  captain  un¬ 
solicited.  The  security  which  the  officers,  passengers 
and  crew  have  against  abuse  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  is  that  they  are  able  to  report  any 
cases  of  misconduct  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  or  as  a  less  extreme  measure  to 
refiise  to  servo  or  sail  under  the  same  captain  on  another 
voyage.  We  never  heard  anyone  propose  to  give  the 
same  remedy  against  oppression  to  the  wives  and  children 
of  tyrannical  husbands. 

No  true  analogy  exists  between  the  government  of  a 
ship  and  the  government  of  a  family.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  real  resemblance  between  the  government  of  a 
family  and  Parliamentary  government  as  it  exists  in 
this  country.  In  Constitutional  government  no  one 
person,  no  one  chamber,  has  absolute  authority ;  no 
change  can  be  effected  in  the  law  without  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  Wo  are  constantly  being 
told  that  the  State  is  founded  on  the  family  ;  and  we  are 
certainly  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  family  as  in  the  State 
it  should  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
husband  and  the  wife,  who  in  this  case  stand  for  the 
two  chambers,  for  any  change  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  whole  family.  As  the  children  grow  up,  they  too 
should  bo  admitted  to  the  family  parliament,  and  their 
advice  and  consent  should  be  sought  before  the  parents 
decide  any  matter  of  importance.  Every  one  must 
know  plenty  of  instances  of  this  kind  of  family  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  nearly  every  one  will  admit  that  in  practice 
it  contrasts  favourably  with  the  ship-captain  kind  of 
family  government.  The  law  sanctions  the  ship-captain 
theory,  but  the  moral  sentiment  of  many  persons  is 
superior  to  the  law,  and  therefore  there  are  many  happy 
marriages.  If  the  existing  state  of  things  were  as  bad 
as  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  would  permit  it  to  be, 


society  would  be,  as  Mr.Mill  has  said,  “a  hell  upon  earth.” 
From  this  proposition  Mr.  Stephen  strongly  dissents. 
“  I  say,”  ...  he  writes,  “  the  law  is  good  and  the  people 
in  question  (those  who  have  married  happily)  obey  it.” 
And  yet  he  admits  in  a  previous  page  that  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  men  have  made  laws  for  their  own  supposed 
advantage,  as  husbands,  which  are  in  fact  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  both  men  and  women  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  “  stupid  coarseness  of  the  laws  about  the  effects 
of  marriage  on  property.”  Mr.  Stephen  has,  in  fact 
made  a  decided  improvement  on  the  spelling-book  story 
beginning,  “  I  once  knew  a  very  nice  little  girl ;  she  was 
cross,  and  told  fibs.”  “  The  laws  regulating  the  relations 
between  men  and  women  are  very  good ;  they  are  in 
many  important  respects  injurious  to  both  parties,  par¬ 
tial,  coarse,  and  stupid.” 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  the  legal  supremacy  of 
the  husband,  and  also,  we  suppose,  the  position  of  a  wife 
in  her  husband’s  house,  Mr.  Stephen  describes  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  guests  in  a  well-appointed  house,  and  of  clerks  in 
a  Government  office.  An  “  exact  parallel  to  the  case  of 
married  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  case  of  hospi¬ 
tality.  ’  ’  “  Everyone  is  anxious  to  promote  the  enjoyment 

of  others  ;  the  host  considers  everyone  before  himself,  but 
he  has  an  undoubted  legal  right  to  order  all  his  guests 
out  of  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night — to  forbid 
them  to  touch  an  article  of  furniture,  or  to  eat  a  crumb 
of  bread.  “  This  appeara  harsh ;  yet  if  he  were  deprived 
of  that  right,  if  the  presence  of  his  guests  rendered  its 
existence  doubtful  for  a  moment  in  any  particular,  not 
one  of  them  would  cross  his  doors ;  matters  go  well,  not 
because  the  master  of  the  house  has  no  powers,  but  be¬ 
cause  no  one  questions  them,  and  he  wishes  to  use  them 
for  the  general  comfort  of  the  society.”  Mr.  Stephen’s 
other  parallel  is  that  of  the  contract  a  man  makes  to 
serve  the  Government  on  certain  terms.  In  this  case 
the  employer  has  complete  control  over  the  employed ; 
there  is  in  this  contract,  as  in  the  contract  of  marriage, 
a  weaker  and  a  stronger  person,  and  the  weaker  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  authority  of  the  stronger. 

The  obvious  reply  to  the  argument  based  on  these 
illustrations,  is  that  the  guests  and  that  the  Government 
clerk  are  free  to  go  the  moment  that  the  powers  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  host  or  by  the  employer  are  unfairly 
exercised.  If  the  owner  of  a  country-house,  uuprovoked 
by  any  ill  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  guests,  availed 
himself  of  the  powers  so  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
Stephen,  his  guests  would  instantly  take  their  departure ; 
no  one  who  knew  the  circumstance  would  ever  stay 
with  him,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman,  he 
would  be  cut  by  all  his  neighbours,  and  after  his  death 
his  will  would  probably  be  disputed  on  the  ground  of  his 
insanity.  Even  a  slight  ostentation  of  his  authority  as 
master  of  the  house  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  his  guests,  and  would  prevent 
their  making  him  another  visit.  The  clerk  in  a  Govern- 
ment  office  is  likewise  free  to  go  if  there  is  any  abuse  oi 
authority  on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  Such  an  abuse 
of  authority  would  also  give  the  office  a  bad  name,  and 
would  tend  to  prevent  men  who  had  any  self-respect 
from  becoming  clerks  in  it. 

If  these  parallels  are  “  exact  ”  Mr.  Stephen  ought  to 
wish  a  wife  to  have  the  same  means  of  escape  from  an 
abuse  of  authority  as  guests  and  clerks  have.  This 
means  they  have  not.  The  indissolubility  of  marriage 
renders  all  these  so-called  parallels  entirely  fallacious, 
and  makes  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  wife  that 
she  should  not  be  either  actually  or  legally  subjugated  to 
her  husband.  Every  one  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  parallels, 
including  that  of  the  ship  captain,  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  from  which  he  would  shrink,  that  the  marriage 
contract  should  cease  to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Stephen  is  desirous  to  make  his  readers  believe 
that  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  of  men  and  women 
are  very  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Women,  it  is  true, 
are  subjugated  to  men,  but  then  in  return  they  get  the 
protection  of  men.  “  Submission  and  protection  are 
correlative.  Withdraw  the  one  and  the  other  is  lost,  and 
force  will  assert  itself  a  hundred  times  more  harshly 
through  the  law  of  contract  than  ever  it  did  through  the 
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law  of  status.”  That  is  to  say,  in  return  for  submis-  umbrellas  carried,  and  the  like.  For  such  privileges  as 
sion  married  women  get  the  protwtion  of  losing  all  con-  these  women  of  the  middle  class  make  what  we  always 
trol  over  their  own  property ;  they  also  have  the  ines-  thought  an  ample  return  by  sewing  on  buttons,  working 
timable  advantage  of  possessing  no  legal  right  to  the  slippers,  and  making  puddings  for  the  man-kind  of  their 
guardianship  of  their  own  children  even  after  the  death  domestic  circles.  Probably  all  women  give  back  in  small 
of  their  husbands.  In  return  for  the  submissiveness  of  services  of  some  kind  the  full  value  of  the  little  attentions 
women,  little  girls  of  twelve  years  old  are,  for  purposes  they  receive  as  women  from  men.  But  even  if  this  is  not 
of  seduction,  legally  regarded  as  women — a  most  note-  the  case  it  is  a  small  consolation  for  Nancy  Jones,  in 
worthy  instance,  this,  of  the  kind  of  protection  the  pre-  Whitechapel,  who  is  kicked  and  beaten  at  discretion  by 
sent  state  of  the  law  affords.  With  regard  to  the  her  husband,  to  know  that  Lady  Jones,  in  Belgravia,  is 
protection  women  enjoy  through  the  administration  of  always  assisted  in  and  out  of  her  carriage  as  if  she  were 
the  law,  it  is  notorious  that  brutal  assaults  upon  w’omen  a  cripple.  It  is  a  small  consolation  to  a  widow  whose 
are  often  treated  with  the  most  extraordinary  leniency,  children  are  taken  from  her  and  handed  over  to  the 
In  case  any  of  our  readers  should  imagine  that  we  are  guardianship  of  a  stranger,  to  know  that  a  gentleman 
prejudiced  on  this  subject,  we  will  quote  from  an  article  will  never  pass  out  of  the  room  before  her,  and  that  she 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  in  April  1872 ; — “  Every  may  always  take  the  inner  side  of  the  pavement.  If 
day  the  reports  of  our  police-courts  and  of  our  criminal  Sir  John  Lubbock  carries  his  Bill  called  “  The  Shop 
tribunals  still  repeat  the  tale  of  savage  and  cowardly  Hours  Regulation  Bill,”  it  will  be  a  small  consolation  to 
outrages  upon  women ;  and  every  day  we  have  reason  to  the  hundreds  of  women  who  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
marvel,  not  without  a  mixture  of  indignation  at  the  ployment  thereby,  to  hear  that  Anonyma’s  diamonds 
leniency  with  which  some  of  our  judges  treat  offences  are  as  splendid  as  a  princess’s,  and  that  gentlemen 
of  this  kind.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  deci-  of  the  very  highest  rank  would  vie  with  each 


sions  of  our  tribunals  have  much  to  do  in  form¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  those  who  possess  but  little 
mental  or  moral  training  in  regard  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  heinousness  of  crimes.  .  .  .  The  only  moral  teaching 
which  at  present  effectually  enters  into  the  conduct  of  a 
‘  London  rough  ’  is  that  which  he  learns  before  the 
magistrate  and  the  judge.  What,  then,  is  likely  to  be 
the  effect  upon  his  mind  of  a  series  of  sentences  which 
prove  to  him  that  for  one  in  his  position  it  is  safer  to 
disfigure  or  main,  or  even  trample  the  life  out  of  a 
wretched  woman  who,  in  her  folly,  not  unmixed  with 
tenderness,  may  have  linked  her  life  to  his,  than  to 
snatch  a  watch-chain  from  an  old  gentleman  in  a  crowd, 
or  to  filch  a  few  pounds  of  old  metal  from  a  workshop  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  lesson  which  is  taught  almost  daily  in 
our  Criminal  Courts.”  .  .  .  .  “  Cases  that  were  tried 
last  week  in  our  Criminal  Courts  might  make  us  doubt 
whether  some  of  our  judges  do  not  still  hold  to  the 
principle  that  an  Englishman  may  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own ;  and,  >vithin  certain  limits,  may  beat  his  wife 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  Nay,  it  seems  as  though,  if  by 
accident  apparently,  he  should  a  little  overstep  the 
limits  of  his  manly  privilege,  and  by  such  a  chance 
relieve  himself  of  an  uncongenial  companion,  the  Courts 
will  not  too  harshly  scrutinise  his  conduct.”  The  article 
then  describes  in  detail  cases  of  the  most  brutal  out¬ 
rage  upon  women,  in  several  of  which  the  victim,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  herself,  was  killed,  and  for  which  the  culprits 
received  sentences  of  three  or  four  months’  hard  labour. 
The  Times  concludes  by  demanding  why  a  quasi-legality 
unrecognised  by  the  law  should  be  given  to  outrages 
upon  women.  In  another  article  in  the  same  journal,  in 
August  1872,  the  complaint  is  reiterated  that  “  recent 
trials  have  revealed  a  prevalent  indifference  to  the  mal¬ 
treatment  of  women,  which  is  a  heinous  disgrace  to 
English  nature.” 

The  subjects  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  protection  which  women  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  for  their  submission  to  men.  But  Mr. 
Stephen  would  probably  admit  that  in  these  cases  women 
are  treated  with  something  less  than  justice.  He  would, 
however,  urge  upon  our  consideration  the  courtesy  with 
which  well-bred  men  always  treat  well-bred  women ;  he 
niakes  special  mention  of  “  the  cheerful  concessions  to 
acknowledged  weakness,  the  obligation  to  do  for  women 
a  thousand  things  which  it  would  be  insulting  to  offer  to 
do  for  a  man.”  We  wish  Mr.  Stephen  had  not  in  this 
part  of  his  essay  employed  such  general  language ;  he 
can  at  times  be  explicit  enough.  What  are  these  cheer¬ 
ful  concessions  to  acknowledged  weakness,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  things  that  men  do  for  women  which  it  would  be 
insulting  to  offer  to  de  for  a  man  ?  We  are  convinced 
that  Mr.  Stephen  must  refer  to  very  important  and  sub¬ 
stantial  privileges,  for  he  speaks  as  though  their  proper 
price  was  the  subjection  of  women  to  men  ;  but  for  the 
life  of  us  we  cannot  think  of  anything  but  such  matters 
as  being  “  seen  home  ”  from  evening  parties,  being 
helped  first  at  dinner,  having  chairs  offered,  doors  opened, 


other  for  the  honour  of  picking  up  her  fan.  If 
women  are  to  understand  that  the  courtesies  they  now 
enjoy  are  simply  yielded  to  them  on  condition  of  their 
legal  and  actual  subjection  to  men,  there  are  few 
women  who  would  not  at  once  declare  that  they  were 
being  grossly  overcharged  for  the  article,  and  also  that 
these  small  privileges  become  utterly  valueless  unless 
they  are  completely  voluntary  in  their  character.  We 
believe  they  are  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  those 
who  assert  that  they  are  simply  given  in  exch^inge  for 
submission  make  a  very  unjustifiable  charge  on  the 
characters  of  their  fellow-men.  Old  men  and  men  who 
are  disabled  by  any  physical  infirmity  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  from  women  the  little  considerate  attentions 
which  men  usually  show  to  women.  In  these  cases  is 
there  any  kind  of  stipulation  expressed  or  implied  that 
these  services  are  to  be  paid  for  by  submission  on  the 
one  side  and  dominion  on  the  other  ?  The  very  idea 
would  render  it  almost  impossible  that  the  services 
should  ever  be  given  or  received.  In  the  same  way  we 
believe  it  to  be  entirely  erroneous  to  say  that  when  men 
are  polite  to  women,  and  anxious  to  help  them  in  all 
things  in  which  the  superior  physical  strength  of  a 
man  is  serviceable,  they  demand  in  return- the  submission 
of  women. 

In  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Stephen  speaks 
of  “  the  cheerful  concessions  ”  and  the  “  thousand 
things  ”  that  women  now  obtain  on  condition  of  their 
subjection,  he  must  either  mean  the  politeness  and 
kindliness  of  men  to  women  in  social  interconrse,  or  else 
he  must  refer  to  some  weighty  and  substantial  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
It  is  quite  an  appalling  thought  to  a  woman  in  whom 
the  English  virtue  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  authority 
is  strongly  developed,  that,  although  she  is  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  she  is  daily  receiving  concessions,  and  having 
a  thousand  things  done  for  her  on  condition  of  a  sub¬ 
mission  which  she  never  intends  to  give.  When  the 
settling  day  comes  she  will  have  nothing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  her  creditors. 

It  is  in  many  respects  satisfactory  that  the  opponents 
of  the  social  and  legal  equality  of  women  should  have 
found  so  able  a  spokesman  as  Mr.  Stephen.  He  ad¬ 
vances  in  support  of  his  view  intelligible  and  honest 
arguments,  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reply;  whereas 
there  is  an  absolute  impossibility  in  arguing  with  a  man 
who  says,  for  instance,  that  women  ought  not  to  have 
votes  because  no  women  came  over  as  soldiers  with  the 
Norman  army  which  invaded  England  in  1066,  or 
because  if  they  had  votes  they  would  go  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  w'ould  become  attorneys-general,  and  would  be 
fallen  in  love  with  by  solicitors- general.  This  is  the  usual 
style  of  argument  employed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Home  Secretary  and  other  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage.  In  contrast  with  it  we  welcome  the  attack  of 
Mr.  Stephen’s  heavy  artillery ;  it  is  one  among  the 
many  proofs  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  move¬ 
ment  lov  the  emancipation  of  women.  M.  G.  Fawcett. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  attention  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  female  education  has  received  latterly  in  Ireland. 
We  know  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question  of 
education  in  Ireland,  over  and  above  those  which  still 
impede  the  higher  education  of  women  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  significance  to 
find  that  the  Alexandra  College,  Dublin  (established  in 
1866  for  supplying  a  high  class  education  to  liish. 
women)  has  been,  so  far,  eminently  successfal.  The 
annual  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of 
the  College  was  held  on  Monday,  May  19,  and  the  numr 
ber  of  visitors  was  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
From  a  return  furnished  by  the  Lady  Superintendent  to 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Enquiry,  we  learn  that  there 
is  a  very  general  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  students 
of  the  advantages  offered  to  them,  and  that  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  diligent,  earnest  study  are  very  few  indeed.  The 
professional  and  examining  staff  comprises  some  of  the 
most  eminent  names  amongst  the  fellows  and  professors 
of  Trinity  College,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  on  hav¬ 
ing  cast  aside  prejudice  and  exclusiveness  with  regard 
at  least  to  female  education.  These  gentlemen  devote 
their  already  tasked  energies  (often  with  very  inade¬ 
quate  remuneration,  as  the  College  is  without  endow¬ 
ment,)  to  giving  that  sound  and  thorough  education 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  to  future  efforts  on  the  part 
of  their  pupils,  and  the  good  results  of  the  broad  and 
liberal  course  of  instruction  that  has  been  adopted 
are  already  manifest  in  the  increasing  demand  for  higher 
studies,  which  are  not  thrown  aside  on  leaving  college, 
but  are  earned  on  with  sufficient  zeal  to  have  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  literary  society  in  connection  with 
the  college,  to  which  any  former  student  can,  from  her 
home,  send  in  papers  for  revision,  questions  for  solution, 
&c.  This  fact  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  growth 
amongst  Irishwomen  of  that  culture  and  serious  thought 
in  which  a  distinguished  living  Irishman  pronounced  his 
countrywomen  to  be  deficient.  When  we  consider  the 
obstacles  to  higher  female  education,  these  deficiencies 
are  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  success  will  attend  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
obtain  for  Irish  girls  some  share  in  those  funds  of  the 
disestablished  Church  which  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
educational  purposes.  The  answer  of  Loid  Hartington 
to  the  deputation  which  "waited  on  him  last  Saturday  is, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  of  an  encouraging  nature.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  reply  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  memorial  for¬ 
warded  by  Dr.  Ingram  is  not  equally  encouraging,  and 
betrays  a  desire  to  shelve  the  question  for  the  present, 
Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  does  not  forget  the  “burnt 
fingers,”  of  which  he  lately  told  us,  and  dreads  the 
subject  of  education  in  Ireland. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  anything  the  Attorney- General  may  say  on  the  effici¬ 
ency  with  which  justice  is  administered  by  our  rural 
magistrates ;  it  is  not  from  him  that  we  must  ex^ct 
reform  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  certain  satisfaction, 
however,  in  finding  from  the  correspondence  between 
Sir  John  Coleridge  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  on  the  subject 
of  George  Whitefoot,  the  man  who  laughed  and  w^  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  month’s  imprisonment,  that  Sir  John  is  not, 
and  never  was  a  “  blind  admirer  of  magistrates,  nor  an 
indiscriminate  defender  of  their  conduct.”  An  admission 
that  country  justices  are  not  unimpeachable  may  per¬ 
haps  lead  to  the  further  admission,  that  their  fun(> 
tirm  could  be  more  ably  and  impartially  performed 
by  stipendiaries,  a  conclusion  which  the  Attorney- 
General  has  by  no  means  reached  at  present.  J ustice 
to  George  Whitefoot  appears  to  us  unimportant  as 
compared  with  the  achievement  of  this  end ;  and  we 
heartily  thank  every  bench  of  magistrates  that  supphes 
us  with  similar  instances. 

Seldom  perhaps  has  ceremonial  powder-ibuming  so 
fully  justified  itself  as  when,  nearly  four  weeks  a^, 
H.  M.  S.  Enchantress,  the  Admiral’s  flag-ship,  and  the 
Apollo  Bunder  Saluting  Batteiy,  announced  to  the  people 
of  Bombay  the  arrival  of  their  former  Governor,  Sir 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Lords  read  the 
Pollution  of  Rivers  Bill  a  second  time  after  a  debate 
which  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  evil  to  be  got  rid  of 
is  a  great  one,  but  that  the  proper  legislative  remedy  for 
it  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  Dublin  University 
Tests  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Bill  was  amended  on  the  report.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  chief  business  of  the  evening 
was  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Miall’s  motion  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Mr.  Miall  urged  that  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  “  involves  a  violation  of  religious  equality,  deprives 
those  Churches  of  the  right  of  self-government,  imposes 
on  Parliament  duties  it  is  not  qualified  to  discharge,  and 
is  hurtful  to  the  religious  and  political  interests  of  the 
community,  and,  therefore,  ought  no  longer  to  be  main¬ 
tained.”  Mr.  McLaren  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  speech 
full  of  statistics,  showing  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  free  churches  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Gladstone  opposed  the  resolution  in  a  speech  that 
was  loudly  applauded  by  the  Tory  benches,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  356  to  61. 

On  Monday  last,  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  with  reference  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s 
school,  at  Birmingham,  was  condemned  by  the  House  of 
Lords  because  it  did  not  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  gave  to  the  people  of  Birmingham 
a  small  share  in  the  management  of  their  school.  The 
House  of  Commons  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
sitting  in  passing  the  Navy  Estimates. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the  Australian 
Colonies  Customs  Duties  Bill  through  Committee,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  Earl  Grey  to  ex¬ 
clude  New  Zealand  from  its  operation.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  adjournment  of  the  Select  Committees  till 
two  o’clock  on  Ascension  Day  was  carried  by  181  to  80. 
Wo  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  custom  is 
kept  up  solely  as  a  badge  of  Church  of  England  ascen¬ 
dancy.  Sir  H.  Selwin  Ibbetson  moved  a  resolution  that 
railway  companies  should  adopt  additional  securities 
against  accidents.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
pleaded  for  delay  till  it  was  seen  what  the  companies  are 
willing  to  do,  and  asked  that  the  resolution  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Ultimately  it  was  shelved  by  a  “count  out.” 

On  Wednesday  the  chief  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (Women). 
Mr.  W.  Fowler  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  Sir  John  Pakington  moved  its  rejection,  in  speeches 
which  were  models  of  what  speeches  on  such  a  subject 
should  not  be.  Colonel  Leigh  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
be  got  rid  of  before  women  became  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  a  remark  which  shows  the  way  in  which  the 
question  is  treated  in  certain  military  circles.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Lewis’s  pithy  speech  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Henley’s  manly  warning  on  the  other,  formed  the  only 
relief  to  a  truly  contemptible  debate.  The  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  251  to  128. 

The  House  of  Lords  did  not  meet  on  Thursday,  it 
being  Ascension  Day.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Stansfeld  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Rating  Bill. 
Mr.  Cawley  moved  its  rejection.  He  condemned  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Government  as  destitute  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  vague.  Mr.  Corrance  and  others  followed  in 
the  same  strain,  and  Mr.  C.  Reed  objected  to  the  repeal 
of  the  exemption  of  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools.  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  in  his  reply,  made  a  half  promise  to  Mr.  Reed 
that  the  Government  would  not  resist  the  amendment 
he  advocated.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without 
a  division,  as  was  also  the  Valuation  Bill.  ‘  On  the 
Government  nominating  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Callan  Schools  case,  Mr.  Harcourt  moved  the  addition 
of  Dr.  Playfair  and  Mr.  Cross  to  it.  This  was  resisted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  was  carried  by  majorities  of 
18  and  40.  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing’s  subsequent 
ironical  notice  that  ho  would  move  the  Edition  of  Mr. 
Newdegate  and  Mr.  Whalley  to  the  committee  shows 
how  the  Catholic  members  view  the  decision  of  the 
House. 
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Barde  Frere  To  indire  from  the  exceedingly  interesting  obstacles  not  the  less  real  for  being  often  trivial,  is  it  strange 
^rt  mreii  in  this  week’s  Times  of  India,  Sir  Bartle  ‘•‘ey  “»ke  a  virtue  of  what  they  believe  to  U 

hT^  welcomed  almost  as  enthusiastically  as  if  oocessjty,  that,  expecting  no  radical  change  for  themselves, 
Has  Deeu  o  -cu-  i,  v,  i,*  they  snould  desire  none  for  others  r 

he  were  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  j*  women  whom  the  hopes  first  aroused  by  Mr.  Mill’s 

set  out  on  a  second  tour  ot  nreworks.  We  are  very  writings  have  converted  from  Conservatives  into  ardent  Libe- 
glad  to  learn  that  the  native,  as  well  as  the  European,  and  the  belief  that  this  process  of  conversion  is  going  on 

noDulation  of  Bombay  has  been  eager  to  show  some  daily  around  us,  and  that  it  will  be  hastened  by  even  a  partial 


marks  of  respect  towards  one  whose  firm  and  kindly 
nature,  enlightened,  mind,  tolerant  and  sympathetic 
spirit,  and  inborn  tact  of  ruling  men,  have  won  him  so 
honourable  a  reputation  as  an  Indian  governor.  Wo 


measure  of  enfranchisement,  is  the  strongest  incentive  to 
myself  and  to  many  of  my  fellow  workers. 

I  have  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  majority 
of  women  ratepayers  really  are  Conservative.  But,  after  all, 

xv  I  _  l_ _ X  mi  “  ,1  1  «,•  ji.ji 


nonouraoi«  u  ^x  this  is  not  proved.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 

shall  be  still  more  g  a  ^  •  ia'  ^  so-called  “residuum  ”  is  Conservative.  Captain  Maxse,  who 

population  adopt  oir  rmrtle  s  suggesticm  or  wieJamg  advocates  its  claims  to  enfranchisement,  probably  denies  this, 
their  “  public  opinion  ”  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  qj.  accounts  for  it  verv  much  as  I  account  for  the  supposed 


that  execrable  East  African  slave  traffic  about  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  unsuccessfully  been  negotiating. 
The  ex- Governor’s  address  was  delivered  in  the  bungalow 
of  Sir  Munghuldass  Nathoobhoy,  the  well-known  Parsee 
baronet.  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  being  in  the  chaii\ 
The  chief  facts  brought  out  were  as  follows.  First,  the 
whole  trade  on  the  East  African  coast  is  in  the  hands  of 
native  Indian  merchants,  the  Bombay  traders  being 
represented  by  only  three  or  four  castes,  while  Brah¬ 
mans,  Kshetryas,  Bengalee  Baboos,  Parsees,  and  Mar- 
warrees  are  “  conspicuous  by  their  absence.”  Secondly, 
this  great  monopoly  has  entirely  arisen  within  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years — or,  rather,  it  then  recovered 
from  the  blow  dealt  to  it  in  former  times  by  the 
Portuguese.  But,  thirdly,  the  slave  trade  has 
grown  pari  passu  with  this  mercantile  revival.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  was  hardly  any  traffic  in  slaves, 
because,  as  the  speaker  said,  the  slave  ships  were  no 
match  for  the  well-armed  pirates  who  then  swept  the 
seas,  and,  when  captured,  only  afforded  a  rich  booty  to 
the  captors.  With  characteristic  delicacy  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  refrained  from  dwelling  much  on  the  question  of 
causal  relation  between  these  facts.  But  if  he  excul¬ 
pated  the  native  traders  from  direct  participation  in  the 
slave  traffic,  he  charged  them  with  indirect  promotion 
of  it,  by  means  of  their  “  Indian  capital  and  Indian 
goods.”  Sir  Bartle  Frere  corroborated  the  worst  tales 
that  have  been  told  of  a  trade  of  which  slaughter  of  the 
parents  as  a  means  of  capturing  the  children  is  but  one 
of  the  mildest  accompaniments.  He  estimates  that  one 
capture  costs  ten  native  African  deaths.  We  sincerely 
hope  that — to  say  nothing  of  the  Anglo-Indian  papers — 
our  straightforward  and  energetic  contemporaries  of  the 
native  press  will  do  their  best  to  preach  down  this  in¬ 
human  traffic. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


THE  PROPERTIED  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  BILL. 

Sir, — On  a  former  occasion  you  kindly  allowed  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Captain  Maxse.  May  I 
ask  a  similar  favour  now  ? 

Captain  Maxse’s  quotations  from  Mr.  Eastwick’s  speech,  [We  regret  that  some  of  our  readers  should  have  misunder- 
and  from  the  Echo^  prove  only,  what  everyone  knows,  that  stood  the  purport  and  object  of  the  two  sonnets,  by  Mr. 
there  are  persons  w-ho  advocate  the  enfranchisement  of  women  Swinburne,  wnich  were  printed  in  the  last  number  of.  the 
ratepayers  because  they  think  it  would  be  a  Conservative  Examiner.  They  form  the  first  pair  of  some  sonnets  on  Louis 
measure ;  but  will  anyone  say,  after  scrutinising  the  division  Napoleon,  of  which  the  continuation  is  given  above.  In  remind- 
list  of  the  30th  of  April,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  voted  ing  those  cori’espondents  and  critics  who  have  found  fault  with 
for  Mr.  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill  supported  it  on  Conservative  us  that  the  Examiner^  especially  in  the  case  of  signed  articles. 


Conservatism  of  women. 


I  am,  &c., 

Camilla. 


DIEJS. 


XIII.~xMENTANA:  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY. 

I. 

Such  prayers  last  year  were  put  up  for  thy  sake ; 

What  shall  this  year  do  that  hath  lived  to  see 
The  piteous  and  unpitied  end  of  thee  P 
What  moan,  what  cry,  what  clamour  shall  it  make. 

Seeing  as  a  reed  breaks  all  thine  empire  break. 

And  all  thy  great  strength  as  a  rotten  tree 
Whose  branches  made  broad  night  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  the  world  shuddered  when  a  leaf  would  shake  P 
From  the  unknown  deep  wherein  those  prayers  were  heard, 
From  the  dark  height  of  time  there  sounds  a  word, 

Crying,  Comfort ;  though  death  ride  on  this  red  hour, 
•Hope  waits  with  eyes  that  make  the  morning  dim, 

Till  liberty,  reclothed  with  love  and  power. 

Shall  pass  and  know  not  if  she  tread  on  him. 


The  hour  for  which  men  hungered  and  had  thirst, 

And  dying  were  loth  to  die  before  it  came. 

Is  it  indeed  upon  thee  P  and  the  lame 
Late  foot  of  vengeance  on  thy  trace  accurst 
For  years  insepulchred  and  crimes  inhearsed. 

For  days  marked  red  or  black  with  blood  or  shame. 

Hath  it  outrun  thee  to  tread  out  thy  name  P 
This  scourge,  this  hour,  is  this  indeed  the  worst  P 
O  clothed  and  crowned  with  curses,  canst  thou  tell  P 
Have  thy  dead  whispered  to  thee  what  they  see 
Whose  eyes  are  open  in  the  dark  on  thee 
Ere  spotted  soul  and  body  take  farewell 
Or  what  of  life  beyond  the  worms  may  be 
Satiate  the  immitigable  hours  in  hell  P 
1870.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 


grounds P 

Captain  Maxse  will,  perhaps,  tell  us  that  the  Liberals  who 
vote  for  the  Bill  do  so  simply  from  a  sense  of  justice.  Now, 
while  no  one  can  honour  more  than  I  do  the  men  who  are 
influenced  by  this  sense  of  justice,  I  believe  that  they  are  also 


allows  considerable  divergence  of  thought,  and  yet  more  of  ex¬ 
pression,  on  the  part  of  its  contributors,  we  do  not  wish  to 
shake  off  the  responsibility  attaching  to  us  for  issuing 
these  lines.  Had  it  occurred  to  us  that  any  one,  missing 
the  application  which  the  title  and  the  date  seemed 


far  sighted,  and  that  they  have  found  the  true  answer  to  the  sufficiently  to  indicate,  would  suppose  that  they  were  iu- 
weighty  question,  “  What  is  it  that  makes  women  Conserva-  tended  merely  to  throw  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  persons 
fiveP”  I  believe  they  well  know  that  very  often  women  are  and  traditions  that  are  held  sacred  by  some  Christians,  we 
Conse^ative,  not  because  they  are  contented  with  their  own  would  have  attempted  to  make  the  matter  clear  by  a  note  ap- 
lot,  or^with  what  they  see  around  them,  but  because  they  have  pended  to  the  sonnets  in  the  column  containing  them.  At  the 
no  hope  of  any  real  improvement.  We  shall  all  agree  that  same  time  we  would  suggest  to  those  who  have  blamed  us,  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  for  men  as  for  women,  is  to  the  Christians  who  systematically  scoff  and  sneer  at  all  other 
ascertain  what  are  the  ills  they  may  hope  to  remedy,  and  what  religions  than  their  own,  who  wantonly  misrepresent  such 
are  those  against  which  it  is  useless,  and  therefore  foolish,  to  great  systems  of  belief  as  are  held  by  the  Hindoos  and  other 
stnve.  Is  it  strange  that  women  should  take  the  least  nations',  and  who  give  utterance  to  their  sentiments  in  such 
cheerful  view  of  this  problem  P  Crushed,  too  often,  by  the  language  as  was  employed  last  week  by  the  Church  H^'(Ud 

early  discoverv  that  their  lot  is  not  in  their  own  hands  to  concerning  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  have  no  right  to  coniplam  it 

make  or  mend  j  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  prejudices  and  others  imitate  their  use  of  strong  language. — Ed.  Ex.j 
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LITEKARY 


THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  GROTE. 

The  Personal  Life  of  George  Grote.  Compiled  from  Family  Docu¬ 
ments,  Private  Memoranda,  and  Original  Letters  to  and  from 

various  Friends.  By  Mrs.  Grote.  Murray. 

When  Mr.  Grote  said  that  concerning  his  life  there 
was  “  absolutely  nothing  to  tell,”  he  was  not  so  far  wrong, 
if  a  man’s  life  consists  only  in  such  exploits  as  fill  up  the 
biographies  of  the  warriors  and  others  who  used,  in  the 
world’s  estimation,  almost  to  monopolise  the  title  of 
heroes.  His  history  even  lacks  that  romance  which  is  in 
the  careers  of  many  peaceful  heroes  who  have  shown  their 
heroism  by  fighting  their  way  up  from  poverty  and 
other  unfortunate  surroundings  into  eminence  as  men  of 
letters,  masters  in  science  or  art,  merchants,  or  philan¬ 
thropists.  But  no  one  who  reads  Mrs.  Grote’s  narrative 
can  say  that  it  is  deficient  in  subjects  of  deep  and  general 
interest,  or  that  it  is  at  all  too  narrow  in  its  range  because 
it  attempts  only  to  give  “  the  portraiture  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man  as  far  as  concerns  his  course  of  life,  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  aims  during  the  space  of  half  a  century,”  and 
leaves  to  another  hand  the  work  of  recording  and  esti¬ 
mating  his  “  intellectual  achievements.”  The  only 
regret,  indeed,  that  the  book  can  occasion  is  that  it  has 
not  been  so  expanded  as  to  make  room  for  the  insertion 
of  more  extracts  than  it  gives  from  the  delightful  and 
instructive  letters  that  passed  between  Mr.  Grote  and  the 
great  thinkers  and  writers  with  whom  he  was  in  close 
friendship  during  more  than  half  a  century.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  volume  is  one  to  be  altogether  thankful  for, 
and  one  that  shows  how  right  Mrs.  Grote  is  in  apply¬ 
ing  to  her  husband,  a  matter  of  fact  representative  of 
the  matter-of-fact  thought  of  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Chaucer’s  praise  of  his  ideal  fourteenth- century 
worthy : — 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  ho  was  wise, 

And  in  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 

lie  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  said. 

In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  wight. 

He  was  a  very  parfitt  gentle  knight. 

Mrs.  Grote’s  account  of  her  husband’s  early  life,  from 
1794  when  he  was  born  till  1820  when  he  married,  is 
slight,  save  that  of  one  and  the  only  really  romantic 
episode  in  his  whole  history  she  gives  us  the  details 
with  very  welcome  and  entertaining  precision.  In  1814 
ho  was  introduced  to  the  young  lady  who  was  destined 
to  be  in  every  way  so  excellent  a  helpmate  for  him. 
“  Towards  Miss  Harriet  Lewin  George  Grote  soon  con¬ 
tracted  a  sentiment  of  the  tenderest  kind,  which,  in  the 
Bumpier  of  1815,  assumed  the  character  of  an  ardent 
and  profound  passion.”  But  the  passion  was  for  a 
time  made  a  source  of  misery  to  him  through  the 
treachery  of  a  clergyman,  who,  anxious  to  marry  Miss 
Lewin  himself,  told  Mr.  Grote  that  she  was  already 
engaged  to  some  one  else.  The  chagrin  caused  by  that 
news  caused  Mr.  Grote  to  accede  to  his  father’s  request, 
and  promise  that  he  would  never  marry  without  his 
consent.  Consequently,  after  the  clergyman’s  trick  had 
been  exposed,  the  young  couple  were  still  kept  apart. 
Three  years  later  we  find  Grote  giving  vent,  in  a  letter 
to  his  best  frie'nd,to  feelings  that  perhaps  even  at  that  time 
none  but  those  who  know  him  most  intimately  would 
give  him  credit  for.  An  accidental  meeting  with  Miss 
Lewin  placed  him  in  “  such  an  indescribable  state  of 
tremor  and  uneasiness  that  ho  could  hardly  utter  a 
rational  sentence.”  “I  am  sometimes,”  he  wrote, 
“  tempted  to  wish  myself  an  isolated  being,  without  any 
family  or  relations,  and  nothing  but  those  friends  whom 
my  own  merit  (little  as  that  is)  may  attach  to  me,  and 
to  whom  my  affections  flow  spontaneously  and  ardently. 
Relations  are  a  chain  which  drags  a  man  on  by  means 
of  his  sense  of  duty.  Happy  is  he  who  has  fewest !  ” 
His  persistence  won  from  his  father  a  grudging  con¬ 
sent  to  his  marriage  after  two  years’  delay,  and  his 
miseries  came  to  an  end  1820.  But  his  diaries  of  the 
intermediate  period  contain  curiously  compact  revela¬ 
tions  of  his  troubled  state  of  mind,  and  none  the  less  of 
the  methodical  and  varied  way  in  which  he  tried  to 


mother  on  the  subject  of  visiting  the  Lewin  family.  Set  off  to 
London  about  half-past  11.  Dined  with  my  uncle  in  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Place  ;  played  some  of  Bach’s  Concertos  in  the  evening.  Betumed 
homo  about  11  ;  read  Hemsterhuis  for  an  hour — some  beautiful 
passages  upon  religion.  Bed  at  12. 

Rose  a  little  before  9.  Breakfasted  and  road  some  more  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  but  was  little  fit  for  anything,  being  so  miser¬ 
able  at  heart.  This  depression  lasted  until  I  received  my  dearest 
H.’s  letter  at  1,  which  quite  reassured  mo  and  comforted  mo.  I 
could,  not  help  writing  her  an  answer  to  tell  her  so.  Between 
4  and  6  read  some  more  of  Schillers  ‘  Wallenstein’;  then  played  on 
the  bass  until  tea.  Drank  tea,  and  locked  up  about  8.  Bead 
Kant’s  ‘  Anthropology  ’  for  two  hours ;  then  employed  myself  in 
writing  down  some  refiections  on  the  coexistence  of  freedom  and 
slavery  in  America.  Went  to  bed  at  12. 

Rose  at  9.  Breakfasted  and  read  some  of  Hemsterhuis,  ‘  Sur  la 
Divinity.’  My  brother  Joseph  came  to  town  and  interrupted  me. 
Between  4  and  5  read  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Mill’s  ‘  British  India,* 
which  is  excellent.  Dined  with  Joseph  at  half-past  6 ;  at  8  he 
went  by  the  Portsmouth  Mail.  Locked  up;  then  finished  my 
remarks  on  American  slavery ;  read  with  considerable  attention 
some  more  of  Hemsterhuis’  ‘  Sur  la  Divinite.’  Journalized  the  last 
three  days,  and  then  went  to  bed  about  12. 

Mr.  Grote’s  taste  for  religious  reading  must  have  been 
acquired  elsewhere ;  but  the  appetite  for  philosophy  and 
political  science  that  our  extract  also  displays  was  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  his  friendship  with  James  Mill,  to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Ricardo  in  1817. 
“  He  is  a  very  profound  thinking  man,”  he  wrote  in 
1819,  “  and  seems  well  disposed  to  communicate,  as 
well  as  clear  and  intelligible  in  his  manner.  It  is  so 
very  rarely  that  .a  man  of  any  depth  comes  across  my 
path  that  I  shall  most  assuredly  cultivate  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  a  good  deal  farther.”  He  kept  that  promise- to 
himself.  Henceforth  the  elder  Mill  was  one  of  his  most 
intimate,  if  not  quite  the  closest  of  his  fiiends,  down  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1836,  and  by  that  time  a  new 
friend  had  grown  into  maturity  and  fame  in  the  person 
of  the  younger  Mill.  Mr.  Grote  was  the  junior  of 
James  Mill  by  about  fourteen  years,  the  senior  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  by  about  twelve.  We  last  week  extracted 
from  this  volume  a  few  passages  illustrating  the  in¬ 
timacy  that  thus  lasted  through  two  generations ;  but 
the  volume  contains  many  others,  which,  especially  at 
the  present  moment,  when  we  are  feeling  in  all  its 
freshness  and*  keenness  the  loss  of  the  last  of  the  trio, 
are  among  its  most  interesting  contents.  It  was  in  the 
philosophical  society  that  met  in  the  modest  dwelling- 
place  in  Threadneedle  Street,  which  Mr.  Grote  occupied 
for  some  years  after  his  mamage,  that  he  received  most 
of  the  stimulus  for  his  political,  philosophical,  and  his¬ 
torical  work,  and  in  that  society  James  Mill  was  the 
teacher  and  John  Stuart  Mill  was  'the  youngest,  but 
certainly  not  the  most  backward,  student. 

Until  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Grote  was  also  chiefly  a 
student.  Before  that  time  he  had  begun  his  *  History  of 
Greece,’  had  taken  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  London 
University,  that  not  only  being  a  great  thing  in  itself,  but 
also  affording  a  striking  instance  of  his  temper  respectmg 
educational  reform,  and  had  been  associated  in  various 
political  and  philosophical  movements.  But  m  looO, 
the  death  of  his  father  gave  liiin  much  greater  pecuniary 
resources,  and  left  him  a  great  deal  freer  in  various  W8.ys. 
Without  slackening  his  work  in  other  directions,  especially 
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The  Whig  Government  has  been,  ever  since  the  accession  of  our 


either  in  its  leanings  or  its  acts,  Irom  Jt'eei  ana  nis  irienas.  .  .  . 

Lord  Melbourne’s  majority  is  a  very  inconsiderable  one,  and  he 
maintains  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  chiefly  by  making  use 
of  the  Radicals  against  the  Tories,  and  of  the  Tories  against  the 
Radicals.  If,  by  any  accident,  these  two  should  be  united  in  a 
vote  upon  a  question  of  importance,  his  Ministry  must  be  demo¬ 
lished.  ... 

A  few  years’  enjoyment  of  power  and  patronage  has  inspired  the 


may  well  be  pleased  at  having  so  many  proofs  of  its 
mischievous  folly  and  worthlessness  as  are  here  un¬ 
intentionally  offered  to  them.  And  students  of 
history  who,  without  much  bias  either  way,  are 
anxious  to  obtain  as  precise  information  as  they 
can  about  a  passed  or  passing  condition  of  society, 
and  who  see  in  some  frivolous  things  as  much  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  condition  as  the  weightiest  affairs  can  fur¬ 
nish,  may  certainly  be  glad  of  the  curious  particulars 


present  Ministry  and  their  supporters  with  all  those  faults  which  that  are  here  provided  for  their  amusement  as  well  as 
used  to  be  the  exclusive  attributes  of  the  Tories.  Little  or  nothing  their  instruction.  Stupid  books  are  sometimes  more 
would  be  lost  by  the  accession  to  j^wer  of  Sir  Hubert  Peel  just  useful  than  wise  ones,  and  if  the ‘Recollections  of  a  Page  * 

ST’TablfrfdlrOp^smon!®!'  altogether  stupid,  they  are  undoubtedly  very 

deeeneraov  of  the  Liberal  party  apd  their  passire  acqui-  useful  in  a  certain  way. 


The  degeneracy  of  the  Liberal  party  and  their  passive  acqui¬ 
escence  in  everything,  good  or  bad,  which  emanates  from  the  present 
Ministry,  puts  the  accomplishment  of  any  political  good  out  of  the 
question,  and  it  is  not  at  all  worth  while  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a 
nightly  attendance  in  Parliament  for  the  simple  purpose  of  sustain¬ 
ing  If’Aiy  Conservatism  against  Toty  Conservatism.  .  .  . 


The  Comte  d’Hezecques,  who  wrote  them  in  1804,  was 
born  in  1774,  and  placed  at  the  age  of  twelve  ^ong  the 
pages  of  Louis  XVI.  *s  bed-chamber.  In  that  or  a 
similar  post  he  remained  till  1791,  when  the  troubles  of 


.  .  Toryism  is  regaining  its  ascendancy,  and  we  must  before  the  French  Revolution  began  and  sent  him,  with  other 
long  have  a  thorough  Tory  Ministry :  even  that  will  be  a  slight  emigres^  to  Coblentz.  He  wandered  about  chiefly  in 
improvement,  rat^r  than  otherwise,  upon  our  present  stete,  when  Germany,  a  man  of  the  world  when  he  ought  to  have 
we  h»ve  both  a  Consen-ative  Ministry  and  a  Conseryative  Oppo-  ^  s4oolboy,  during  the  next  few  years,  until  he  was 

‘ .  1.  able  to  return  to  his  own  country  and  become  a  soldier 

With  such  extracts  as  these,  ^  under  Napoleon.  “  The  remainder  of  his  life,  under  the 

sifies  aud  amplifies  her  ‘Personal  Life,  and  the  result  is  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  July,”  we  are  told, 
that  she  furnishes  a  tolerably  vivid  picture  of  her  ..  was  snent  in  tbe  exerriRe  of  hnnonrahle  administrative 


husband’s  career,  and  makes  clear  his  relations  with  all 
his  principal  friends.  This  passage,  which  is  the  last 
we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  quote,  is  particularly  inte¬ 
resting.  It  refers  to  a  holiday  in  France  taken  in  the 
spring  of  1844. 

Among  the  few  new  acquaintances  which  we  made  on  this  visit 
to  Paris,  was  M.  Auguste  Comte,  whom  we  sought  out  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  impression  made  upon  Mr.  Grote  by  his  book,  ‘  La 
Philosophie  Positive,’  then  recently  published. 

M.  Comte  was  scarcely  known  to  anyone  with  whom  we  habitually 
consorted.  He  attracted,  in'  fact,  little  or  no  attention  ;  insomuch 
that  some  of  our  friends,  MM.  Cousin  and  F.  Arago  among  the 
number,  appeared  to  wonder  what  pleasure  we  could  find  in  the 
company  of  this  obscure,  uncouth  person.  He  was,  at  this  period, 
employ^  as  mathematical  examiner  at  the  J^ole  Poly  technique  in 
Paris  ;  a  post  of  which  the  Government  thought  fit  to  deprive  him, 
not  long  afterwfirds. 

Mr.  Grote  found  M.  Comte’s  conversation  original  and  instructive, 
and  on  returning  to  London  he  became  active  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  M.  Comte’s  works,  as  being  calculated  to  expand  the 
circle  of  speculative  investigation  among  English  students. 

We  are  only  attempting  to  review  this  volume  by 
making  a  few  pickings  from  it,  and  even  that  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  do  to  the  end.  The  second  half  is  almost 
more  interesting  than  the  first,  and  is  enriched  by  nume¬ 
rous  letters  from  Mr.  Mill,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  and  various  other  friends  of  Mr.  Grote’s ; 
but,  as  far  as  their  connection  with  him  is  concerned, 
they  are  of  less  value,  as  they  show  rather  the  matured 
condition  than  the  growth  of  his  mind.  All,  however, 
are  capital  reading,  and  if  a  fuller  and  more  critical 
memoir  of  Mr.  Grote  is  yet  needed,  every  one  must  be 


“  was  spent  in  the  exercise  of  honourable  administrative 
functions,  when  the  good  faith,  frankness,  moderation, 
and  amenity  of  his  disposition  gained  him  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all.”  He  died  in  1835,  having,  besides 
the  book  before  us,  left  some  *  Recollections  of  an 
Emigre,’  that  would  probably  be  quite  as  well  worth 
reading. 

The  present  work  opens  with  elaborate  sketches  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  various  members  of  his  family. 
Some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  not  of  grave  importance ; 
but  many  will  like  to  be  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
king,  “  when  on  foot,  had  an  unpleasant  waddle ;  ”  that 
he  had  “well-formed  but  very  thick  legs;”  that  “his 
teeth  were  so  irregular  as  to  make  his  laugh  ungrace¬ 
ful  ;  ”  that  Monsieur,  “  when  with  the  army,  did  not 
fear  a  battery  so  much  as  a  heavy  rain;  ”  and  that  “  his 
bad  figure  rendered  him  unfit  for  riding  on  horseback, 
and  he  was  very  awkward  at  it.”  And  even  the  most 
frivolous  details  given  by  M.  d’Hezecques  concerning 
his  own  life  and  the  doings  of  his  comrades  are  worth 
studying.  When  he  began  his  page  life  he  was  twelve 
years  old  ;  but  he  said  “  I  have  known  some  who  began 
at  nine  years  old.”  It  is  fortunate  that,  in  the  case  of 
these  juvenile  courtiers,  “  the  service  did  not  require 
height  or  strength.”  “  It  consisted,”  we  are  told,  “in 
being  present  at  the  grand  levee  of  the  king,  going  to 
mass  with  him,  lightin/^  him  oh  returning  from  hunting, 
and  attending  his  retiring  to  give  him  his  slippers.” 
The  whole  business  of  going  to  bed,  as  performed  by 
the  last  monarch  of  unrevolutionized  France,  was  so 


grateful  to  his  wife  for  having  so  agreeably  executed  a  p^^ious  that  we  must  find  room  for  the  description  of 
task  that  no  one  else  could  have  done  with  a  tithe  of  the  * 

success.  B.  At  eleven  o’clock  came  the  officers  on  duty  and  the  courtiers. 

-  Everything  was  ready ;  a  splendid  toilette  table  with  lace  and  gold 

broc^e,  the  dressing-gown  of  white  embroidered  Lyons  silk  on  a 
THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  chair  of  red  morocco,  the  chemise  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  taffety ;  on 

BecolUctions  of  a  Paoe  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  By  Felix,  Count  ^  cushion  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  called  SulUn,  with 

de  France  d’H^zecques.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  mghtcap  and  handkerchiefs  on  it.  By  it  were  the  slippers  of 
M.  Yonge.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  material  as  the  gown  placed  near  pages  of  the  chamber, 

.  standing  against  the  railing. 

Ihis  IS  a  curious  book,  and  it  has  been  thought  The  Monarch  arrived,  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  received 
worth  while  to  give  it  an  English  dress,  both  because  it  his  hat  and  sword,  and  handed  them  to  an  under-official.  The 
preserves  the  picture  of  scenes  that  we  can  now  hardly  commenced  a  conversation  with  the  courtiers,  that  was  longer 

realise,  and  because  of  the  unconscious  delineation  the  «  <««>rding  as  ho  found  it  pleasant,  and  was  often  much 

ge^  giy^s.of  the  feelings  of  the  true  old  French  noble-  i^ras  finished  the  King  went  within  the  railing,  knelt  with  the 
man.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  much  mockery  may  chaplain-in-waiting  alone,  who  held  a  long  taper-stand  of  silver  gilt, 
be  m  that  first  sentence  of  Miss  Yonge’s  preface  ;  but  it  with  two  tapers,  while  the  Princes  could  only  have  one.  The  chap- 
fairly  explains  the  nature  of  the  work  that  here  appears  recited  the  prayer  Quasumus  omni'potens  Deus  ;  and  when  the 

ITl  Ow*  _ •  *1  •  i  •  i*/v  •  t  1 


in  an  English  version,  and  quite  justifies  its  reproduc-  taper-stand  was  handed  to  the  first  secant 

tinn  pxi-  ^1-  1  *^xi  X  1.x  X  1  1  of  the  chamber,  and  he,  at  the  King s  orders,  gave  it  to  any  gentle- 

enm*  +  S  one  of  those  few  books  that  ought  to  be  wel-  nian  distinguished.  This  honour  was  so  much  appreciated  in 
me  to  all  sorts  of  readers.  They  who  cherish  the  France,  that  many  aspirants  could  not  disguise  their  disgust  if  they 
memory  of  the  ancien  regime  will  find  in  it  a  profusion  did  not  obtain  it.  .  .  .  •  i 

of  details  as  to  ways  of  dress  and  bearing,  characteristic  ,  ^^®  off  his  coat,  the  ^ 

sketches  arifl  held  by  the  grand-master  of  the  wardrobe,  the  Duke  de  Liancourr, 

deliffht  anecdotes  m  abundance,  that  cannot  fail  to  |  M.  de  Boisgelm  or  de 

the  other  hand,  to  whom  the  Chauvelin,  and  always  in  descending  order,  if  the  higher  officers  were 

overthrow  of  the  ancien  regime  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  not  present.  Then  the  King  took  his  shirt ;  it  was  given  him  by 
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the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber.  But  if  one  of  the  Princes  of 
the  blood  was  present,  it  was  he  who  had  the  right  to  put  on  the 
nightshirt,  which  was  considered  a  great  honour.  Then  the  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  presented  tlio  dressing-gown  to  the  King, 
whilst  he  took  his  purse,  an  immense  bunch  of  keys,  his  telescope, 
and  knife  from  his  pockets ;  then  let  his  small  clothes  fall  down  upon 
his  heels,  and  standing  thus  would  often  again  converse  for  a  long 
time.  At  last  he  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair;  a  servant  of  the 
chamber  on  the  right,  one  of  the  wardrobe  on  the  left,  knelt  down, 
and  each  took  one  of  the  King’s  feet  to  pull  off  his  stockings  ;  then 
the  two  pages  of  the  chamber  advanced  and  put  on  his  slippers. 
That  was  the  time  for  departure ;  the  usher  gave  the  signal,  saying 
“  Pass,  gentlemen.”  No  one  remained  but  the  Princes,  the  special 
service,  and  those  who  had  the  little  entree.  The^  Uilked  to  the 
King  while  his  hair  was  being  prepared  for  the  night.  That  was 
the  time  for  pleasant  speeches  and  little  anecdotes ;  and  the  free 
noisy  laugh  of  Louis  XVI.  often  struck  on  our  ears  in  the  CEil  de 
Boeuf,  where  we  awaited  orders  for  the  next  day. 

Before  Louis  XVI.  was  absorbed  by  his  troubles,  bed-time  was  his 
time  of  relaxation  and  fun.  He  played  tricks  on  the  pages,  teased 
Captain  Laroche,  and  made  them  tickle  an  old  officer,  who  was  so 
sensitive  that  he  used  to  run  away  for  fear  of  it. 

“  Pat  a  crown  upon  an  ourang  ou tang’s  head,”  wrote 
Jeremy  Bentham,  “put  a  sceptre  in  its  paw — Blackstone’s 
god  it  would  bo,  all  his  attributes  it  would  have ;  the 
good  people  of  England  would  bow  down  and  worship 
it,  and  tax  themselves  a  million  a  year  to  feed  it.”  M. 
d’Hezecques  had  a  very  similar  opinion  about  royal  pup¬ 
pets  in  France,  except  that  he  considered  something 
more  then  crown  and  sceptre  to  be  necessary  for  en¬ 
suring  the  worship  of  them. 

Ceremonies  are  one  of  the  strongest  ramparts  of  royal  authority. 
Strip  the  Prince  of  the  splendour  that  surrounds  him,  and  he  be¬ 
comes  no  more  than  a  common  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  for 
the  populace  do  not  respect  their  Sovereign  so  much  for  his  virtues 
and  rank  as  for  the  gold  that  covers  him  and  the  pomp  around  him. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  that  Princes  should  be  always  kept  in  a 
wearisome  state  of  exhibition  ;  they  are  men,  and  relax  out  of  sight, 
thus  finding  e^isier  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;  but 
in  public  it  is  impossible  to  surround  them  with  too  much  state,  as 
it  commands  respect,  and  really  makes  the  people  feel  that  the 
Sovereign  is  the  representative  on  earth  of  the  God  of  the  universe. 
And  no  curb  but  the  fear  of  God  can  be  laid  on  the  mighty  multitude, 
the  source  of  the  respect  and  the  love  duo  to  the  depositary  of  His 
authority. 

That  is  certainly  a  charmingly  naive  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  royalty  in  the  ancien  regime.  If  any  one 
needs  to  be  told  how  contemptible  was  the  exhibition  of 
that  royalty  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  and  how 
necessary  was  the  Revolution  as  a  means  of  clearing 
away  Court  shams  as  well  as  of  abolishing  Court  re¬ 
alities,  we  commend  to  them  the.so  ‘  Recollections  of  a 
Pago  ’  which  Miss  Yongc  has  edited.  B. 


MR.  ZINCKE’S  MONTH  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

A  Month  in  Switzerland.  By  F.  Barham  Zincko,  Vicar  of  Wher- 

stoad.  Smith  Elder  &  Co. 

The  preface  to  Mr.  Barham  Zincke’s  holiday  notes  on 
Switzerland  warns  “  tliose  who  may  have  read  his 
‘  Egypt  of  the  Pharoahs  and  of  the  Khedive,’  that  this 
little  book  belongs  to  the  same  family.”  We  are  thus  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  same  features  of  thought,  the  same  obser¬ 
vant  eye,  the  same  cast  of  mind,  at  once  penetrative  and 
receptive,  that  were  displayed  so  conspicuously  in  Mr. 
Zincke’s  former  work  ;  nor  are  we  disappointed.  Eveiy- 
one  has  a  shrewd  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Switzerland,  and  of  the  main  attributes 
of  interest  with  which  each  country  is  clothed  ;  those  of 
Switzerland  in  most  respects  so  much  the  less  valuable, 
and  often  quite  thread-bare  and  worn  out.  Hence  of 
course,  as  Switzerland  dwindles  in  the  process  of  com¬ 
parison,  so  the  value  of  Mr.  Zincke’s  notes  upon  it,  as 
far  as  novelty  and  suggestiveness  are  concerned,  dwindles 
too.  After  making  this  allowance  it  will  be  found 
that  the  well-trodden  passes  and  valleys  of  the  Alps 
have  proved  as  fruitful  in  their  way  as  the  Nile, 
and  the  stories  told  upon  its  banks  by  man  and  nature. 

The  pleasantest  way  to  read  ‘  A  Month  in  Switzerland’ 
is  to  skip  at  first  the  fourth  chapter,  an  isolated  piece  of 
writing  on  agricultural  systems,  a  mere  interpolation 
as  far  as  the  thread  of  the  book  is  concerned,  and  so 
go  on  to  the  end,  recurring  afterwards  to  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  carefully  worked  out  section  to  be  found  in  it. 


This  plan  will  also  be  adopted  by  those  who  of 

the  bwk  a  kind  of  superior  ‘Murray,’  following  this 
summer,  as  many  no  doubt  will  do,  the  footsteps  of  Mr 
and  !Mrs.  Zincke,  and  “the  blue  boy”  last  year  with 
the  sneaking  intention  of  seeing  all  that  Mr.  Zincke  saw 
with  a  little  more,  and  so  raising  themselves  indubitably 
a  peg  above  him.  The  best  tlun^  that  Mr.  Zincke  hi« 
done  for  the  comfort  and  convemence  of  these  tourist# 
is  his  protest  against  the  dominant  stenches  of  the 
large  Swiss  hotels,  the  sins  of  the  H6tel  du 
Glacier  du  Rh6ne  in  this  respect  having  passed  the 
bounds  of  endurance,  so  that  on  the  day  after  leaving 
it  he  speaks  of  “  my  wife  being  too  ill  of  the  H6tel  du 
Glacier  du  Rh6ne  to  ”  do  so  and  so,  and  says  that  on  the 
next  day  his  luncheon  was  a  basin  of  rice-water,  “  for 
I  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  H6tel  du  Glacier  du 
Rh6ne.” 

An  educated  Englishman’s  knowledge  of  England  con¬ 
sists  generally  of  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  expresses  down  and  up  on  the  main  trunk  lines 
a  tolerable  familiarity  with  a  few  score  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  the  country,  and  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
a  dozen  or  so  of  barmaids  and  station-masters  as  the 
sort  of  people  who  are  likely  to  make  you  comfortable  if 
you  are  civil  to  them.  Add  to  this  Brighton,  Scarbro*, 
Llandudno,  the  Lakes,  and  as  much  of  Scotland  as  you 
can  see  in  a  month,  and  nobody  can  say  that  the  man  is 
not  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  native  land — at  least  no¬ 
body  does  say  it.  On  the  other  hand,  not  to  know  Swit¬ 
zerland,  not  to  be  able  to  profess  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  France,  parts  of  Belgium,  the  Rhine  and  Germany, 
generally  argues  yourself  unknown,  and  you  sink  into 
a  state  of  deplorable  ignominy,  a  silent  outcast  from 
society.  In  the  face  of  this,  Mr.  Zincke  has  the  audacity 
to  make  the  following  confessions  of  his  faith : — 

I  have  been  in  every  county  of  England,  and  in  most  connUes 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  some  general  acquaintance 
with  his  own  country — which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
country  in  the  world — ought,  to  an  Englishman,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  subsequent  comparison,  to  be  the  first  acquisitions  of 
travel. 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  own  an  unlimited  adherence 
to  this  creed,  have  reasons  for  placing  a  special  value 
on  such  notes  of  travel  as  Mr.  Zincke’s. 

To  refuse  to  take  a  carriage  on  a  carriage  road,  when  much 
time  is  saved  by  taking  it,  and  every  object  along  the  road  can  Iw 
seen  as  well  from  a  carriage  as  on  foot,  is  the  pedantry  of  pedestri- 
anism,  which  sacrifices  the  substance  of  one’s  object  for  useless  con¬ 
sistency. 

This  leisurely  mode  of  travelling  commends  itself  also 
from  the  greater  variety  of  experiences  thereby  attain¬ 
able.  Among  these  experiences  is  an  amusing  one  of 
hotel  life : — 

This  morning  I  witnessed  the  following  scene :  A  practical  man 
— ^I  took  him  for  one,  who  had  struck  oil — was  leaving  the  hotel. 
A  porter,  assuming  an  expectant  air,  takes  up  a  position  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel.  The  practical  man  addresses  him  in  a  firm  tone, 
“  Now,  sir,  tell  me  everything  you  have  done  for  me  beyond  yoin 
duty  to  the  hotel  ?  ”  A  look  of  blankness  comes  over  the  porter’s 
face,  and  he  steps  aside.  The  practical  man,  with  the  look  of  one 
who  has  discharged  a  lofty  duty,  steps  into  his  carriage.  I  do  not 
record  this  for  imitation. 

At  Leukabad  Mr.  Zincke’s  apt  choice  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  type  serves  him  in  good  stead :  — 

The  place  was  as  dumb  as  it  was  faded.  We  saw  an  old  man 
washing  old  bottles  of  a  by-gone  form,  at  an  old  fountain,  into  and 
out  of  which  the  water  was  feebly  dribbling,  as  if  it  had  neany 
done  coming  and  had  nowhere  to  go.  He  was  the  only  person  vr« 
saw  doing  anything,  and  he  did  it  as  if  he  thought  there  was  no  use 
in  doing  it. 

• 

Here  at  a  glance  we  seem  to  have  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Leukabad. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  revert  to  the  chapter  on 
Land-Tenure  will  have  their  trouble  repaid,  and  we  are 
more  anxious  that  they  should  do  so  than  that  they 
should  trust  to  us  for  any  sufficient  summary  of  Mr. 
Zincke’s  views  on  the  subject.  These  are  singularly 
broad  and  liberal,  so  that  any  brief  recital  of  them  will 
give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  care  with  which  they 
worked  out.  Mr.  Zincke  takes  as  his  type  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  the  valley  of  the  Visp  (the  use  of  repre* 
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flentative  types  is  his  distinguishing  mark),  and  describes  respect  he  is  as  well  provided  as  Louis  of  France,  and 
with  much  appreciation  the  peculiar  virtues  of  their  his  highest  priests — 

lives.  But  “  after  all,”  he  says,  “  it  is  the  moral  life  In  titulo  caudse  Francorum  rex  Ludovicus 

iKiflipr  of  an  ant-hill,  or  of  a  bee-hive,  than  of  this  rich  I^on  tibi  praecellit,  pontificesve  sui. 

complex  world  to  whfch  we  belong . On  the  habes,  quia  conditionem 

whole  £  respect  of  each  of  the  three  ingredients  of  dammficare  tuam. 

human  well-being,  a  thoroughly  equipped  life,  intellec-  Brunellus  then  visits  Salernum,  where  he  is  cheated  by 
tnal  activity,  and  the  highest  form  of  virtue — we  feel  ^  London  merchant.  In  connection  with  this  incident 
that  something  better, — with  respect,  indeed,  to  the  two  author  draws  a  curious  picture  of  the  spirit  and 
first  something  very  much  better, — is  attainable,  than  manners^  of  the  age.  On  his  return  home,  Brunellus 
what  exists  in  the  charming  oasis  before  us.”  “Land-  nieets  with  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  most  of  which  arise 
lordism  ”  the  opposite  extreme  to  peasant  proprietorship,  through  the  instrumentality  of  monks.  At  Lyons  the 
is  dismissed  with  reasons  both  sentimental  and  econo-  dogs  bite  off  half  his  tail,  and  in  the  disturbance  he  loses 
mical  •  and,  finally,  Mr.  Zincke  relies  entirely  on  the  precious  medicines  which  he  had  obtained  at  the 
free  interaction  of  land  and  capital,  to  attain  which  the  ^eat  medical  schools  at  Salernum.  He  then  proceeds 
first  step  lies  in  the  removal  of  “  artificial  conditions.”  Paris  to  study  at  the  celebrated  schools  of  that  city, 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  points  to  a  course  of  action  and  in  this  part  of  the  poem  we  find  an  interesting  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  advanced  land  reformers,  would  characteristic  picture  of  scholastic  life  there  in  the 
have  sufficed  half-a-century  ago,  but  comes  now  too  late,  twelfth  century.  ^  But  Brunellus  proves  a  sorry  scholar, 
As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Zincke  must  not  be  judged  until  leaves  Paris  in  disgust,  and  resolves  to  enter  one  of  the 


his  opinions  are  read  in  their  expansion,  but  we  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  he  may  have  trusted  too  much 
to  his  power  of  working  out  the  problem  alone  and 
independently,  and  so  have  produced  a  result  coloured 
by  his  individuality.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  treat 
this  chapter  rather  as  an  individual  study,  than  as  an 
attempt  at  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

H.  F. 


monastic  orders.  With  this  end  in  view  he  places  before 
us  a  detailed  review  of  the  various  orders  of  monks, 
satirising  them  as  he  proceeds.  He  is  so  dissatisfied, 
however,  with  his  investigation  and  with  the 
numerous  vices  which  then  prevailed  in  the  monastic 
houses  of  both  monks  and  nuns,  that  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  form  a  new  order  for  himself.  But  he  does  not 
succeed  in  his  ambitious  projects.  His  old  master 
Bamardus,  from  whom  he  had  fled  when  he  set  out  on 
his  adventures,  suddenly  appears  and  claims  him  as  his 
property,  and  Brunellus  ends  his  career  in  the  degraded 


MR.  WRIGHT’S  TWELFTH- CENTURY  POETS.  property,  and  Brunellus  ends  his  career  in  the  degraded 

m  Anglo-Latin  Satirical  PocU  and  EpigrammatUU  of  the  Tmlfth  P“si«0“  which  he  waa  originaUy  deeded  Ttes  ends 
Centiiru.  Now  first  Collected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  fhe  famous  bpeculum  btultorum  of  Nigellus  Wireker, 
M.A.,  &c.  2  rols.  Longmans.  a  severe  but  very  interesting  satire  on  the  condition  of 

This  is  another  of  the  valuable  works,  illustrating  the  the  different  classes  of  society  of  the  period  From 
condition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  f  character  by  the  same 

Ages,  that  are  published  from  time  to  time  under  the  ““J  I"?*®  following  picturesque  lines  on 

direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  it  Mr.  Wright  *^®  ope“>“g  of  spring 


has  executed  a  difficult  task  with  great  judgment.  In 
his  prefatory  chapter  he  dwells  on  the  importance  of 
satirical  poetry  in  throwing  a  light  upon  historical 
events.  “  Our  classical  scholars  know  well,”  he  re¬ 
marks,  “  how  much  of  history  may  often  be  learnt  from 
a  pointed  sentence  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  or  a  sharp 


Poetquam  tristis  hyems  zephyro  spirante  recessit, 

Grando,  nives,  pluriae  consiiluere  fugae. 

The  poems  of  Nigellus  Wireker  are  followed  in  the 
first  of  the  two  volumes  before  us  by  the  great  work 
of  John  de  Hauteville,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Latin  poets  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  hero  of  this 


epigram  of  Martial,  and  this  remark  holds  equally  true  poem  is  Architrenius,  a  name  which  signifies  the  arch- 
of  the  poets  and  satirists  and  epigrammatists  of  a  later  weeper,  and  he  is  introduced  as  continually  lamenting 
period.”  For  this  reason  he  now  brings  together  the  over  the  miseries  and  vices  of  mankind.  The  poem 
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texts  of  the  principal  satirical  poets  belonging  to  an 
important  period  of  the  early  history  of  our  own  land. 

The  models  of  this  class  of  literature  are  found  in 
the  old  Latin  poets,  and  especially  in  the  satirists 
and  epigrammatists  of  the  later  Roman  period.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
that  the  spirit  of  satire  had  taken  strong  root  among 


opens  with  some  observations  on  the  vice  of  sloth, 
after  which  the  writer  addresses  Walter  de  Coutances, 
on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Rouen,  and  speaks 
of  that  prelate  in  the  highest  terms.  Architrenius 
is  next  introduced  as  a  young  man  who  examines  the 
various  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  laments  that 
so  little  has  been  devoted  to  virtue.  Ho  complains 


the  poets  in  England.  The  two  most  remarkable  Anglo-  that  nature  has  made  him  weak  and  liable  to  tempta- 
Latin  satirical  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages,  indeed,  ap-  tions,  and  he  determines  to  set  out  in  search  of  her,  in 
peared  about  this  time ;  the  ‘  Speculum  Stultorum  ’  (or  order  to  beg  her  assistance  to  contend  against  all  evil 
‘Mirror  of  Fools’),  by  Nigellus,  prcecentor  of  Canterbury,  influences.  On  his  way  he  passes  through  the  palace 
and  the  poem  of  ‘Architrenius,’  by  John  de  Hauteville.  of  Venus,  and  the  abode  of  Gluttony,  and  takes  the 
Nigellus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  men  of  rising  opportunity  of  discoursing  in  praise  of  sobriety,  and  of 
talent  taken  into  favour  by  William  do  Longchampy  describing  the  frugal  table  of  Philemon  and  Baucis. 
Bishop  of  Ely.  To  him  he  addresses  his  poem,  the  Presently  he  arrives  at  Paris,  and  sketches  the  state  of 
‘Speculum  Stultorum,’  which  satirises  the  follies  of  the  the  university  at  that  period.  He  speaks  of  the  poverty 
age,  and  is  dii*ected  especially  against  the  scholars  and  and  wretched  personal  appearance  of  the  students,  the 


ecclesiastics,  and  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  orders. 
Nigellus  thus  indirectly  throws  great  light  on  the 
character  and  history  of  the  mediaeval  schools  and 
universities,  and  of  mediaeval  learning.  The  hero  of  the 
poem  is  an  ass  named  Brunellus,  who  represents  the 


meanness  of  their  dress,  their  poor  lodgings,  spare 
nourishment,  and  hard  beds.  He  dwells  on  the  exces¬ 
sive  labour  required  to  become  master  of  the  seven  arts ; 
and  describes  the  students  as  spending  a  great  part  of 
the  night  in  study,  and  then  being  roused  from  sleep 


nionastic  order.  As  the  author  tells  us  in  his  prologue,  before  daylight  to  attend  lectures,  where  they  are  treated 
asinus  iste  monachus  est,  aut  vir  quilibet  religiosus  with  wanton  rudeness  by  the  masters.  Leaving  Paris, 
lu  claustro  positus.”  Brunellus  is  never  contented  with  our  hero  arrives  at  the  Mount  of  Ambition,  at  the  sum- 
his  own  position,  but  is  ahvays  seeking  after  some  new  mit  of  which  is  a  stately  palace  surrounded  by  beautiful 
acquisition,  no  matter  how  inconsistent  with  his  profes-  gardens.  Here  the  poet  discourses  of  the  evil  results  of 
Sion.  Thus  he  considers  that  the  tail  he  possesses  is  too  ambition,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  describing  the 
short  for  him,  and  sets  to  work  to  endeavour  to  obtain  manners  and  corruptions  of  the  court.  Not  far  from 
one  of  larger  dimensions.  With  this  object  he  visits  many  the  mountain  of  Ambition  is  the  hill  of  Presump- 
^untries,  and  mixes  with  a  variety  of  strange  characters,  tion,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  ecclesiM- 
He  consults  a  physician  named  Galienus,  who  shows  him  tics,  and  we  are  treated  .to  some  bitter  satire  on  the 
the  folly  of  his  desire,  and  explains  to  him  that  in  this  manners  of  the  clergy.  The  poet  complains,  too,  of  tL© 
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presumption  of  Age,  which  had  dared  to  whiten  the 
locks  of  the  good  King  Henry  II.  of  England.  After 
other  adventures,  Architrenius  arrives  at  distant  Thule, 
where  at  last  he  beholds  before  him  a  beautiful  woman, 
surrounded  by  attendants,  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery 
plain.  He  learns  that  she  is  Nature,  and  throws  himself 
at  her  feet.  After  giving  him  a  long  lecture  in  natural 
philosophy,  she  listens  to  his  griefs  and  misfortunes, 
takes  pity  on  him,  and  consoles  him  by  giving  him  a 
beautiful  wife  named  Moderation,  and  reads  him  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  good  counsel  on  conjugal  duties.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem  of  ‘Architrenius,’  of  which,  as 
Mr.  Wright  remarks,  “the  Latinity  and  versification 
occasionally  approach  purity  and  elegance.”  The  great 
satire  of  John  de  Hauteville  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
exceedingly  popular  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  several  learned 
commentaries. 

The  contents  of  the  second  volume  are  much  more  varied 
and  numerous,  and  wo  can  here  only  notice  the  works 
of  the  more  remarkable  writers.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  epigrams  of  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  These 
are  written  in  elegiac  verse,  and  some  approach  to  the 
purity  of  Martial,  whom  the  author  professes  to  take  as 
liis  model.  Their  interest  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  many  of  them  are  devoted  to  persons 
of  historical  importance  who  lived  in  Godfrey’s  time,  such 
as  King  Cnut,  Queen  Emma,  Queen  Edith,  William  the 
Conqueror,  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  others.  We  must 
not  omit,  too,  the  epigrams  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the 
annalist,  which  Mr.  Wright  has  edited  here  for  the  first 
time.  In  style  and  character  they  closely  follow  the 
classical  models,  while  several  are  severely  satirical. 
More  interesting,  however,  than  any  other  poems  in  the 
second  volume  are  the  two  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Latin 
^nigmata  of  the  Saxon  period,  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
The  .Enigma  was,  indeed,  in  many  respects  only  a 
variation  of  the  Epigi’am,  but  it  was  probably  better 
suited  to  Anglo-Saxon  tastes.  At  the  head  of  the 
Anglo-Latin  poets  of  the  Saxon  period  was  Aldhelm, 
Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  A.D.  680,  and  Mr.  Wright  here 
prints  his  .^nigmata  on  account  of  their  interest  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social  history  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  period.  Next  after  Aldhelm  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  of  Latin  .^Enigmata  comes  Tat- 
wine,  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a.d.  731, 
whose  works  are  also  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  the 
antiquary  and  historian.  With  these  two  writers  Mr. 
Wright  brings  his  valuable  work  to  a  close,  and  we  need 
only  add  that  ho  has  appended  an  index  of  names,  &c., 
which  greatly  enhances  its  use  to  the  historical  student. 

J. 


on  his  exertions,  by  his  father’s  bankruptcy  and  death 
just  as  he  stands  on  the  verge  of  manhood.  After  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  country  some  time  he  accepts  the  offer 
of  Mr.  Windgate  Williams,  who  had  edited  his  father’s 
paper,  the  Middleton  Star^  to  become  sub-editor  and 
reporter  to  the  Dinsley  Courant,  and  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  little  sketch  he  writes  for  it  copied  with  hi^h 
compliments  in  a  London  newspaper.  This  leads  to  his 
being  summoned  to  town  by  the  great  publishing  house 
of  Gingham  &  Co.  and  commissioned  to  write  books 
and  essays  at  a  most  satisfactory  rate  of  remuneration  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  tale  we  leave  him  rapidly  acquir¬ 
ing  wealth  and  fame,  inasmuch  as  one  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries  who  must  have  been  in  a  very  gushing  humour  that 
morning,  pronounces  his  essay  ‘  On  the  Track  of  a  Sun¬ 
beam,’  “one  of  the  most  charming  works  of  imaginative 
genius  since  ‘The Tempest  ’  and  ‘Undine.’  ”  In  his  hobble¬ 
dehoy  days  he  wooed  and  won  a  beautiful  country  lass 
of  his  own  age,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Lucy  Cantrill,  but 
whose  real  name  is  Thornton,  and  who  is  a  great  heiress. 
Just  at  the  period  of  Jacob’s  father’s  death  Lucy’s  grand 
relatives  discover  and  claim  her,  and  as  her  lover  can 
find  no  trace  of  her,  and  his  letters  to  her  and  hers  to 
him  are  intercepted  the  pair  mutually  accuse  each 
other  of  forgetfulness  and  inconstancy.  However,  it 
appears  that  they  would  neither  of  them  have  proved 
unreasonably  inconsolable,  as  Jacob  is  so  fascinated  by  the 
bright  eyes  and  dimples  of  another  young  lady  that  we 
find  that,  “if  he  had  only  been  told  that  Lucy  was 
married  he  would  have  gone  with  a  damaged  heart  to 
Edith  Winthorpe,  and  looked  for  complete  repairs  in 
time  ;  ”  whilst  Lucy,  whose  beauty  and  freshness  cause 
her  at  once  to  be  acknowledged  the  belle  of  the  season, 
is  very  nearly  succumbing  to  the  fascinating  ways  of 
the  Hon.  Max  Walton,  a  handsome  guardsman.  For¬ 
tunately  the  lovers  meet  before  their  fidelity  is  put  to  too 
severe  a  test,  and  all  is  explained  and  settled  as  befits 
the  rights  of  true  love. 

In  incident  the  book  is  certainly  not  deficient,  as  besides 
the  fair  we  spoke  of  we  have  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Ephraim  Magar,  the  murderer  ;  a  night  in  a  gipsy  en¬ 
campment  ;  and  a  contested  election.  But  of  trials  and 
contested  elections  we  have  had  of  late  too  much  in 
fiction,  so  that  we  shudder  when  a  fresh  one  looms 
before  us.  Some  of  the  characters  who  admit  of  far¬ 
cical  touches  are  not  badly  drawn,  Mr.  Windgate  Wil¬ 
liams  in  particular,  being,  probably,  a  not  very  exag¬ 
gerated  specimen  of  the  local  journalist.  But  the 
“high  life”  scenes  are  absurdly  unreal,  the  story 
continually  drags,  and  though  Mr.  Hatton  may  oc¬ 
casionally  win  us  to  a  smile  he  seems  wholly  lacking 
in  the  power  of  arousing  in  us  much  interest  or  sympathy 
for  his  creations.  G*  S* 


IN  THE  LAP  OF  FORTUNE. 

Jn  the  Lap  of  Fortune',  a  Story  “  Stranger  than  Fiction.”  By  Joseph 
Hatton,  author  of  “  The  Valley  of  Poppies.”  Three  volumes. 
Chapman  &  Hall. 

This  story  has  good  points,  but  as  a  whole  we  are 
inclined  to  call  it  a  failure.  There  are  some  good  sketches 
of  country  life  in  the  stagnant  little  midland  town  of 
Middleton-in-the- Water,  a  lively  description  of  a  statute 
fair,  and  a  rather  pretty  bit  of  boy-and-girl  love-making. 
The  tale  would  have  gained  greatly  had  Mr.  Hatton 
been  content  to  tell  it  in  two  volumes ;  told  in  three  it  is 
spun  out  and  rambling  and  the  reader’s  attention  will 
often  flag.  As  far  as  its  substance  goes,  the  book,  we  are 
informed,  was  given  to  the  world,  though  in  a  less  mature 
shape,  ten  years  ago,  but  in  this  edition,  “  the  story 
is  in  some  respects  recast ;  fresh  incidents  are  intro¬ 
duced  here  and  there;  it  is  almost  wholly  ro-wiitten, 
and  on  the  score  of  literary  execution  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  new  work.” 

The  story  is  concerned  partly  with  a  murder  of  singular 
atrocity,  its  discovery  after  many  years,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  murderer ;  partly  with  the  fortunes  of  Jacob 
Martyn,  the  hero,  son  of  a  printer  and  publisher  of 
Middleton-in-the- Water,  who  is  thrown  “  in  the  lap  of 
'fortune,”  that  is  to  say,  rendered  entirely  dependent 
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The  preface  which,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  Historical  Collections  of  Walter  of  Coventry  (Memo- 
riale  Fratris'  Walteri  de  Coventrid)  is  drawn  up  in  a 
most  concise  and  comprehensive  form.  In  the  preface 
to  the  former  volume,  Mr.  Stubbs  gave  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  to  be  obtained  about  this  most  interesting 
^IS.  For  the  latter  half  of  the  contents  of  this  issue 
he  claims  the  value  of  an  editio  princeps.  This  portion 
comprises  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  John;  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  complete  form  from  the 
original  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  From  internal  evidence,  Mr.  Stubbs  decides 
that  the  annals  are  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  this  is 
the  more  important  as  no  character  of  John,  written 
with  any  minuteness  or  reality,  has  been  left  us  by  con¬ 
temporary  historians. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  Outlines  of  German 
Literature  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  for 
of  all  his  work  that  by  which  he  will  be  most  remembered 
is  his  enthusiastic  introduction  of  German  literature  to 
English  readers.  However  much  Mr.  Carlyle  may  have 
suffered  in  the  process  from  the  undue  exercise  of  the 
Germanic  element  of  his  intellectual  composition,  Eng¬ 
land  has  undoubtedly  reaped  a  great  harvest  from  those 
early  and  long-continued  efforts  of  his.  We  can  here 
onjly  give  in  the  words  of  the  preface  the  scope  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Outlines.  The  book  is  the  joint  composition 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  librarian  of  the  London  Library, 
and  Mr.  Gostwick,  the  author  of  A  Handbook  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature.  It  is  described  as  “  moderately  compen¬ 
dious,  and  while  many  critical  remarks  may  be  found  in 
its  pages,  its  general  character  is  descriptive.  As  far 
as  is  possible,  writers  of  various  schools  and  of  several 
periods  are  here  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.”  The 
Outlines  extend  from  the  year  380  a.d.  to  1870. 

The  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple — better  known  as 
Lord  Stair — is  written  less  as  a  personal  biography  than 
as  “  a  study  in  the  History  of  Scotland  and  Scotch  Law 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  Beyond  the  legal 
there  is  a  political  interest  attaching  to  Lord  Stair  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  later  which  makes  the 
book  of  peculiar  interest. 

Mr.  Norton  has  published  a  third  edition  of  his 
National  Finance  and  Currency.  He  claims  for  his 
scheme  that  “  it  would  avoid  both  the  extremes  of  cheap 
money,  with  over-trading  and  speculation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  dear  money,  with  panic,  on  the  other  ;  would 
increase  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  retain  its  Ibullion ; 
would  give  our  monetary  system  the  elasticity,  yet 
steadiness  of  prices,  necessary  to  the  application  of  our 
national  resources  in  peace  or  war,  and  prevent  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  public  funds.”  This  increased  stability 
would  be  brought  about,  Mr.  Norton  thinks,  without 
alteration  of  existing  laws— by  the  appointment  of  a 
constitutional  board  of  finance  to  preside  over  our  mone¬ 
tary  system,  with  certain  discretionary  powers. 

Mr.  Holdsworth’s  little  book  on  The  Law  of  Master 
and  Servant  is  good  of  its  sort,  and  serves  also  a  useful 
end  in  showing  how  universal  a  need  there  is  of  codi¬ 
fication.  This  is  amply  apparent  when  we  see  a  general 
haziness  pervading  even  this  small  department  of  the 
legal  domain,  in  spite  of  precedents  and  decisions  which 
seem  to  cover  every  possible  corner  of  it.  We  commend 
to  our  readers  the  section  on  “  the  rights  or  liabilities 
of  married  women.” 

Mr.  Plimsoll  prints  at  the  beginning  of  his  Record  of 
the  Draft  of  Sea- Going  Ships  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  Amendment  Act  of  1871.  The  11th  section  of  this 
Act  provides  that  every  person  who  sends  a  ship  to  sea 
in  an  unseaworthy  state  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanour.  But  says  Mr.  Plimsoll  in  a  note,  “  this  act 
not  provide  for  a  survey  before  going  to  sea.  How 
then,  in  case  of  a  ship  being  lost,  is  it  possible  to  prove 
Sue  was  unseaworthy  when  she  sailed  ?  and  if  she 
port,  she  is  simply  ready  for  going  again, 
survey.  Yet  there  are  found  old  officials  at 
he  Board  of  Tr^e  who  complacently  point  to  this 
section  as  a  great  step  in  advance.  Could  imbecility  be 


carried  farther  ?  Charles  Dickens  once  wrote  of  a  man 
who,  standing  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  relied  on  having 
cork  soles  in  his  shoes  which  had  been  warranted  to  keep 
his  feet  from  damp.  This  is  the  only  parallel  I  can  think 
of.”  K  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  impas¬ 
sioned  style,  it  is  also  a  fair  statement  of  his  case,  a 
case  which  however  less  urgent  and  imperative  than  he 
would  have  us  believe,  will  not  bear  to  be  “  talked  out,” 
and  so  disposed  of.  Some  of  the  most  important  inform 
mation  contained  in  the  above  returns  is  that  which  the 
officials  at  Cardiff  refused  to  afford  ;  this  Mr.  Plimsoll 
has  obtained  through  the  underwriters.  “What  was 
sternly  refused  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
seeking  to  save  human  life  has  been  supplied  to 
underwriters  from  the  Board  of  Trade  itself  in  London, 
in  order  to  aid  them  in  making  their  investments.” 

Horticulturists  will  welcome  the  translation  of  M.  Bal- 
tet’s  Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding^  published  at  the  office 
of  The  Garden.  It  is,  wo  believe,  the  most  com¬ 
plete  manual  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared. 
Many  are  the  devices  of  the  gardener,  but  certainly  the 
most  ingenious,  new  to  us  and  perhaps  to  some  of  our 
readers,  is  the  method  of  increasing  the  size  of  fruit  by 
approach- grafting.  A  young  herbaceous  branch  is  grafted 
on  the  stalk  of  a  pear  or  other  fruit,  and  thereby  a 
greater  flow  of  nourishment  is  secured.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  “this  application  of  grafting 
by  approach  is  not  very  common,  as,  in  the  first  place, 
it  demands  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator; 
and,  in  the  next,  success  does  not  always  crown  his 
work.” 

Station  Amusements  in  New  Zealand  is  written  in  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Lady  Barker’s  ‘  Station  Life  * ;  “  whereas 
that  little  book  dwelt  somewhat  upon  practical  matters, 
these  pages  are  entirely  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  the 
idler  hours  of  a  settler’s  life.”  Readers  of  *  Station 
Life  *  will  find  its  sequel  equally  interesting ;  and  the 
practical  hints  therein  contained  are  hardly  less  valu¬ 
able  than  those  in  the  previous  volume. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  the  ‘Explanatory  Address’ 
with  which  The  Tournament  and  Other  Poems  opens. 
In  deference,  however,  to  some  good  things  contained  in 
in  the  book,  we  give  only  the  first  four  lines :  — 

A  lady  living  in  retirement  long, 

Would  in  the  twilight  (day’s  subdued  prolong), 

On  sit  and  muse  'til  burst  forth  feelings  strong, 

In  gush  and  rush,  or  gentler  flow  of  song. 

If  ladies  who  are  liable  to  gushes  and  rushes,  and  gentle 
flows  of  song,  would  only  curb  these  feelings,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  “  on  sit  and  muse  ”  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Mr.  H.  S.  King  has  issued  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Little  Hodge.  This  book,  though  probably  the  least 
popular  of  Mr.  Jenkin’s  trilogy,  is,  as  has  been  before 
remarked  in  these  columns,  in  some  respects  the  best  of 
the  three.  Its  representative  character  is  more  sustained 
and  truthful  throughout ;  and  what  is  wanting  in  pun¬ 
gent  satire  is  made  up  for  by  greater  accuracy  and 
plainer  speaking  as  to  the  evils  attacked.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  compliment  the  artist  on  the  way  in  which 
he  has  performed  the  work  of  illustration. 


THE  THEATRES. 

There  is  considerable  merit  in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  ‘  New 
Magdalen,’  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  apart  from  ito 
dramatic  power,  it  can  bear  the  test  of  criticism.  The  story  is 
a  simple  one.  Mercy  Merrick,  a  young  woman  whose  ante¬ 
cedents  will  not  bear  examination,  joins  an  ambulance  as  nunae 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  and  there  meets  with  Miss 
Grace  Roseberry,  who,  having  just  lost  her  father  in  Canada, 
is  on  her  way  to  En^and  to  find  a  new  home  with  her  relative 
Lady  Janet  Roy.  She  is  struck  by  a  stray  French  bullet, 
and  Mercv  Memck.  belie  vimr  her  to  be  dead,  anpropriates  her 


from  Canada.  Presently  Mr.  Julian  Gray,  a  Communistic 
curate,  appears  with  the  real  Miss  Roseberry,  whose  life  has 
been  miraculously  saved  by  an  operation  unknown  in  our 
hospitals,  but  practised  it  appears  by  French  army  suigeons 
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Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Garden  are  excellent  in  the 
parts  of  a  circus  proprietor  and  a  serious  ”  clown,  and  the 
ladies’  characters  are  undertaken  by  Mmes.  Larkin,  C.  Addison 
and  Hughes.  ’ 

The  promised  visit  of  Mdlle.  Descl^e  has  come  to  pass  and 
during  last  week  she  played  the  only  one  of  her  well- 
known  parts  in  which  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  then  permitted 
her  to  appear.  To  criticise  analytically  a  performance  such 
as  Mdlle.  Desclde’s  Frou-frou  is  a  task  demanding  no  little 
determination,  and  one  which  once  commenced  would  be 
wellnigh  endless.  So  full  of  detail,  so  delicate  and  harmonious 
so  convincing  and  touching  is  this  impersonation,  that  the 
mind  refuses  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  schedule  its  elements. 
Truly  if  one  undertook  to  point  out  its  various  merits  one  must 
call  attention  to  each  expression  of  the  strangely  mobile  face  to 
every  motion  of  the  body,  even  to  the  finger-tips,  and  to  every 
tone  of  the  voice.  Such  a  criticism  would,  however,  be  scarcely 
possible,  for  the  reason  that  the  artist  has  not  approached 
her  work  from  the  outside,  inventing  here  a  gesture  and  there 
a  bit  of  business,”  and  so  composing  a  structure  which 
may  be  taken  to  pieces  by  a  similar  mental  action  to  that 
by  which  it  was  put  together.  The  inner  being  of  the  charac^ 
ter  has  been  seized  and  understood,  and,  although,  as  in  all 
art,  the  expression  of  the  idea  is  not  given  without  judicious 
consideration  and  selection  of  means,  still  those  means  are  the 
final  outcome  of  a  mental  process  which  leaves  the  artist  no 
choice,  so  that  they  appear  to  the  spectator  to  spring  spon¬ 
taneously  from  the  feeling  expressed  by  them.  The  amazing 
reality  of  Mdlle.  Descl^e’s  acting  gives,  by  contrast,  an  appear- 


being  thus  dbplaced,  and  the  claimant  is  pronounced  an  im¬ 
postor  or  a  mad  woman,  and  threatened  with  the  police  office 
and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  curate,  however,  who  knows  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  endeavours  to  work  upon  the  better  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  fascinating  Mercy  Merrick,  and  during  this  process 
falls  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.  Alter  a  severe 
struggle  and  sundry  lapses,  Mercy  Merrick  confesses  the  im¬ 
posture,  is  cast  off  by  her  lover,  driven  forth  by  her  protectress, 
and  marries  the  curate,  who,  doubtful  of  her  reception  in  Lon¬ 
don  society,  promises  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  ingeniously  managed  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience  not  with  the  victim  of  fraud,  but 
with  the  impostor ;  and  the  moral  of  ‘  The  New  Magdalen  ’ 
appears  to  be  that  a  young  woman  may  stray  from  virtue’s 
path,  and  lie^  and  steal,  and  cheat,  but  that  if  she  repents  in 
the  end,  she  is  sure  not  only  to  be  forgiven,  but  to  be  glorified  as 
a  saint  and  married  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  interest  of  the  play  is  thoroughly  well  sustained 
throughout  the  prologue  and  the  two  first  acts  j  the  third  act 
drags,  and  is,  indeed,  quite  superfluous,  since  the  plot  is  fully 
developed,  and  the  story  told  with  the  confession  of  the  cul¬ 
prit,  who,  instead  of  fainting  away  on  the-  floor,  might  fall 
into  the  arms  of  her  curate  at  the  close  of  the  second  act. 

The  reception  of  the  piece  by  a  very  crowded  house  could 
not  fail  to  be  flattering  to  the  author,  who  was  twice  called 
before  the  curtain  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance, 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  this  success  was  mainly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Archer. 
High  as  we  rate  the  talents  of  Miss  Cavendish,  we  were  startled 
by  the  power  no  less  than  the  versatility  of  her  acting  in  the 
part  of  Mercy  Merrick.  The  transition  from  security  to  doubt 
and  fear,  the  struggle  between  pride  and  her  newly-awakened 
conscience,  the  grandeur  of  her  scorn  and  rage  when  goaded 
by  the  insults  of  her  victim  into  renouncing  her  intentions  of 
making  confession  and  restitution,  and,  finally,  the  deep  pathos 
of  her  honest  repentance  and  self-sacrifice,  make  up  a  finished 
piece  of  acting  such  as  in  these  days  is  rarely  seen  upon  the 
English'  stage. 

Mr.  Archer  acquitted  himself  remarkably  well  in  a  part  re¬ 
quiring  very  good  handling  to  save  it  from  the  suspicion  of 
clap-trap ;  his  radical  sentiments  were  received  with  great 
applause,  and  all  the  more  so  as  coming  from  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  sufl'ering  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and 
to  place  the  laws  of  humanity  above  those  of  political 
economy,  there  was  a  perfect  storm  of  approbation. 

Mr.  l^veril  and  Miss  Enistoue  did  their  parts  most  con¬ 
scientiously;  indeed,  the  piece  has  the  merit  of  being  tho¬ 
roughly  well  put  on  the  stage,  and  interpreted  with  truthfulness 
and  spirit  by  all  concerned.  E. 

Mr.  Byron  is  a  humourist,  and  able  by  a  humourist’s 
weapons  to  disarm  his  critics.  It  is  useless  to  inform  him 
gravely  of  the  fact  that  he  frequently  omits  to  construct  his 
plays  with  duo  reference  to  probability  and  to  those  canons 
of  composition  which  apply  to  most  dramas  which  have  been 
accepted  as  possessing  sterling  merit.  He  is  able  to  interest 
and  amuse  the  public  by  his  wit  and  animated  dialogue,  and 
he  may  well  ask  why  he  should  give  them  more  than  they  de¬ 
mand.  *Fine  Feathers,’  recently  produced  at  the  Globe,  is 
another  of  Mr.  Byron’s  sparkling  comedies,  with  just  enough 
plot  in  it  to  awaken  some  interest  in  the  personages  before  us, 
and  to  serve  as  a  peg  for  the  amusing  conversations  with  which 
they  divert  us.  If  it  cannot  bo  insinuated  in  its  behalf  that  it 
is  a  good  play,  it  may  at  least  bo  safely  recommended  as  a 
thoroughly  entertaining  evening’s  recreation.  The  dialogue  is 
written  with  the  author’s  usual  humour  and  point,  and  the 
actors  are  suited  with  parts  calling  forth  their  special  talents. 
The  elements  of  the  story  are  familiar  ones  to  all  theatre¬ 
goers.  A  wicked  bai’onet,  an  unjust  steward,  and  a  doubt¬ 
ful  heir  are  the  central  characters,  whose  affairs  towards  the 
end  of  each  act  drift  into  an  apparently  hopeless  muddle,  from 
which  they  are  extricated  by  some  unforeseen  and  improbable 
occurrence,  which,  although  it  produces  no  very  deep  impression 
on  the  audience,  serves  to  bring  the  scene  to  aneflectiveclose.  The 
framework  of  the  story  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  and  there  is  sufficient  merit  in  the  scenes  themselves 
and  in  the  excellent  acting  of  Mr.  Montague’s  company  to 
amply  repay  a  spectator  for  the  necessity  of  crediting  any 
number  of  impossibilities.  Mr.  Montague  himself  appears 
again  in  one  of  those  roles  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  is  the  only  English  actor  to  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  French  representatives  of  the  same  class  of 
part.  His  easy,  vivacious  manner,  and  his  command  of  refined 
and  natural  gesture,  and  general  bearing,  give  his  acting  an 
exceptional  value  upon  our  stage.  As  the  hero  of  ‘Fine 
Feathers,’  however,  Mr.  Montague  has  more  to  do  than  to  walk 
about  and  make  gallant  speeches,  and  his  delineation  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  struggle  between  the  opposing  claims  of  bis  new  position 
and  early  associations  is  full  ot  truth  and  'sincerity  of  purpose. 


MONEY  [MARKET. 

The  raising  of  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  from  6  to  6  per  cent 
made  Saturday  last  an  exceptionally  lively  one  on  the  Sto^ 
Exchange.  The  withdrawal  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
bar  gold  for  Germany  increased  the  excitement.  Consols  were 
slightly  better,  and  in  several  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  an 
improvement  of  about  In  British  Railway  Shares  there  was 
a  rise  ranging  from  ^  to  1  per  cent. 

The  tone  of  the  market  on  Mondav  was  decidedly  strong. 
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Consols  rose  ^  for  Money,  and  .  for  the  Account.  Foreira 
Stocks  were  very  firm,  with  the  exception  of  Spanish, 
which  decHned  f  British  Railway  shares  were  very  buoyant, 
the  rise  for  the  day  ranging  from  J  in  Great  Eastern  to  If  in 
North  British.  On  Tuesday  the  general  tendency  was  again 
towards  higher  prices.  Consols  rose  and  in  Foreign  Se¬ 
curities  there  was  a  decided  advance,  with  the  excention  of 
French,  which  were  prejudiced  by  the  attitude  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  There  was  a  further  improvement  in  British  Railway 
shares  the  rise  being  about  the  same  as  on  Monday.  On 
WednUday  the  upward  movement  of  prices  continued.  Consols 
improved  — .  Foreign  Securities  were  very  buoyant,  and  the 
rise  in  most  Stocks  was  considerable.  Turkish  1854  rose  2  per 
cent.  British  Railway  Shares  were  again  higher,  but  there 
were  some  exceptions.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were  in 
great  request.  On  Thursday  the  market  was  ^ain  very  firm. 
Consob  were  steady  at  Wednesday’s  prices.  Foreign  Stocks 
too  were  better,  and  Railway  Shares  advanced  on  an  average 
nearly  4  per  cent. 

The  discount  market  has  been  in  an  anomalous  state  through¬ 
out  the  week.  The  demand  has  been  slight,  with  a  full  supply 
in  the  open  market  at  4  to  J  below  Bank-rate. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  in  public  deposits  of 
207,228/.,  and  of  other  deposits  of  761,13//.,  the  former  now 
standing  at  12,359,050/.,  and  the  latter  17,810,6(36/.  The 
amount  of  notes  .in  .circulation  b  25,642,090/.,  or  340,800/. 
less  than  last  week.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  depart¬ 
ments  is  20,723,048/.,  being  a  decrease  of  443,504/.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  6s.  7d.  in  the  pound,  or 
rather  under  one-third. 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the  issue  of  7,5(X),(XX)/. 
New  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
being  part  of  10,000,(XX)/.  Stock  authorised  by  the  Act  passed 
on  the  3rd  inst.  The  price  of  issue  is  22/.  10s.  per  1(X)/.  Stock. 
The  Stock  now  issued  will  rank  for  dividend  with  the  existing 
ordinaiT  Stock. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday : — 

Consols  ;  93j  to  ^  for  money,  and  93|  to  94  for  the  account. 
Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities :  United  States  Fire-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  90^  to  90|;  ditto,  1886,  94  to  91^  ;  ditto,  1887,  94  to 
94^;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  88^  to  89;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded 
Loan,  89|  to  89  j ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  24^  to  24f ;  Great 
Western  of  Canada,  19^  to  20;  Erie  Railway,  48^  to  49J  ;  and 
Illinois  Central,  88  J  to  89^  ;  French  Rentes,  53^  to  64  ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  97^  to  98 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  84 J  to  85;^ ; 
ditto  Scrip,  3|  to  3|  prem.  ex  dir.  ;  Honduras,  26  to  27 ;  Italian, 
1861,64  to61|;  Mexican,  16  7-16  to  16  9-16  ;  Paraguay,  68^ 
to  69j^ ;  Peruvian,  1870,  76}  to  77;  Portuguese,  40|  to  41 J; 
Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  964  to  97  ;  ditto,  1871,  94  to  94^  ; 
ditto,  1872,  93}  to  94} ;  Nicolai  Railway,  77}  to  78 ;  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents.,  20  6-16  to  20  7-16;  San  Domingo,  22  to  23; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  52  13-16  to  52  16-16;  ditto  Six 

Ser  Cents.,  1866,  72^  to  73  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  61}  to  62  ; 
itto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  68J  to  68}  ;  and  Uruguay,  77}  to  78}. 
British  Railway  Shares : — Caledonian,  96  to  96} ;  Great  East¬ 
ern,  41}  to  44  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  136  to  137  ;  Great  Western, 
123}  to  124| ;  Brighton,  74}  to  76^  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
149|  to  150;  London  and  North-Western,  144}  to  145};  London, 
Chatham,  and- Dover,  22}  to  23 ;  Metropolitan,  72  to  72};  ditto  ' 
District,  32}  to  32}  ;  Miabnd,  135}  to  136| ;  North  British,  66} 
to  66};  North-Eastern,  160  to  160};  Sheffield,  78}  to  79};  South- 
Eastern,  108}  to  108}  ;  and  ditto  “  A,”  88 J  to  88|. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American,  137  to  139  ;  Eastern 
^tension,  8^  to  8}  ;  Eastern,  9}  to  9}  ;  French  Atlantic,  32}  to  33}  ; 
N^foundland,  21}  to  22;  Telegraph  Construction,  32}  to  32}; 
CrMit  Foncier,  4}  to  4}  ;  (General  Credit,  }  to  1  prem. ;  Hudson’s 
17}  to  18}  ;  International  Financial,  1}  ^  H 

NEXT  WEEK,  price  Is. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

L  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bomioj. 

career  at  the  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  J.  TnonxTON,  C.B. 

TV  JfCRAL  CHARACTER.  By  Ukubkbt  Spkkcxr. 

V  vTo  botanical  studies,  by  Hkxuy  Tiumex,  M.B. 

AS  A  CRITIC.  By  WlLUAM  lfnm>,  M.A. 

^T*  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levy. 

VU.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By  Professor 
vttt  ^-A.  HirxTEn,  M.A. 

vin.  HK  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  B. 
CAIR.VICS,  M.A. 

li.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor  Hxxry 
Fawcftt,  M.P. 

•  ^  HIS  pFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Muxickxt 

TT  ttto  FAWCBIT. 

XIL  HTR  ^  POSITIVISM.  By  Frkderic  Harrisox. 

^  MIS  POSllION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  Huxtbb,  M 

***  the  “EXAMINER,’*  of  May  17th,  haTing  been  ex- 

1  *  above  articles,  with  ootrectioiu  and  additions,  wUl  be 
StiSd  “  “  pamphlet,  together  with  two  arUcles  by  Mr.  MILL, 

ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS, 

should  p^BUC  BODIES  BE  AVOWED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?  1 
^  nepruited  from  the  “  EXAMINER  ’’  of  January  4th  and  11th. 

FPICE  op  THE  “  EXAMINER,*’  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  1 


I  TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY- 

-L  Established  1808. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Snperintendent. 

the  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  LONDON-2  KINO  WILLIAM  STEET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW— 60  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 

For  Fire,  Life,  and  Annnities. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Non-Forfeiture  Assurances. — Tables  are  prepared  showing  the  terms  by  which, 
at  any  time  after  the  expiry  of  Three  Years,  the  Company’s  ordinary  Life 
Policies  may  be  surrendered,  or  Paid-up  Assurances  on  a  liberal  scale  allowed 
in  lien  thereof. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

The  THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  'aill  be  held  in  the  Reading-Room,  on  THURSDAY,  the  29th  of  May,  at 
3  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

No.  1.  in  8vo.,  268  pages,  price  4i.,  sewed. 


the  NEWSVENDORS’  BENEVOLENT  AND  PRO- 

X  VIDBNT  INSTITUTION. 

Pathon. 

The  Right  Hox.  the  EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G. 

PltimiHHINTPrt, 

W.  H.  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  W.‘  J.  *R.  COTTON,  Esq.,  Alderman. 
THE  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL  DINNER  will  be  held  at  WlLUs’s  ROOMS, 
King  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W.,  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  1873,  at  Seven 
o’clock  precisely. 

ALBERT  GRANT,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  , 

Stewards. 

Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  M.P. 

•  Viscount  Crichton,  M.P. 

Lord  Claud  J.  Hamilton,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord-Mayor. 

Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A. 

Sir  F.  Wyatt  Tmscott.  • 

•  Henry  Chaplin,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  C.  Napier  Sturt,  M.P. 

Christopher  Sykes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Cave,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Major  Dickson,  M.P. 

Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Baron  Emile  d’Erlanger. 

Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  White. 


Major-GcnL  F.  O.  Salusbury,  C.B. 
Lient.-0)1.  P.  T.  French. 

Lieut. -Col.  G.  H.  Money. 

Rev.  H.  M.  E.  Desmond^  M.A. 

H.  N.  Lay,  Esq,,  C.B. 

Mr.  Alderman  Ellis. 

Henry  Labonchere,  Esq. 

Maurice  Grant,  Esq. 

D.  Morier  Evans,  Esq. 

Frederick  Ledger,  Esq. 

Arthur  Shorter, 

H.  J.  Barker,  Esq. 

Samuel  Spalding,  Esq. 

F.  W.  Blunt,  Esq. 

Edmund  Smith,  Esq. 

John  Hutton,  Esq. 


Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Bichard  Potter,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq. 
W.  J.  Rideout,  Esq. 

Gilbert  Farquhar,  Esq. 
Edward  Dicey,  E^. 

Sydney  Laurence,  Esq. 
Stephen  Fiske,  E^. 

Joseph  Causton,  Esq. 

Joseph  Hatton,  Esq. 

J.  Hodge,  Esq. 

Frederick  West,  Esq. 

Joseph  Quick,  junr.,  Esq. 

H.  T.  Robinson,  Esq. 

John  £.  Simmons,  Esq. 


John  Hatton,  Esq.  I  R.  J.  Wood,  Esq. 

&c.  &c.  Ac.  Ac. 

The  Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  will  perform  during  dinner.  The  vocal 
I  music  will  tie  of  an  efficient  character,  and  be  represents  by  leading  artistes. 

Contributions,  to  be  announced  at  the  dinner,  will  be  received  by  any  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  above  named. 

Gentlemen’s  Tickets,  21*.,  Ladles’  Tickets,  16*.  each  ;  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Jones,  Hercules  Buildings,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

Hercules  Buildings,  Lambeth,  S.E., 

22»a  May,  1873. 

ANGER  HOSPITAL  (1851),  Brompton,  and 

167  PiccadiUy. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  :  “  There  Is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institndon  Is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  83rmptoms  of  attack 
one  long  coarse  has  commonly  b^n  prognosticated — a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  angnlsb.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  sho^m  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet 
they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before 
tbelr  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  con¬ 
tributions,  that  t^e  reUef  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach 
the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  alii  bemoet  thankfully  received  foe  this  Hospital,  which  Is 
free.  Diet  required  to  bo  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

'Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palaoc,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Coutts  A  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office. — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W 

MR.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STEA1.D,  LONDOK,  W.C. 

/;<IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VX  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  (Dollectlons  of  Minerals,  Rocks, 
and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens,  In  CaWnet,  adth  Three  'Trays  .  £2  }  ® 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  adth  Five  Trays .  *  ®  ® 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  dO  u 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  CaUnet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  ^ 

More  extensive  Colle<^on8,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  GteoIogy,jM  w  w 
600  Guineas  each,  adth  every  requisite  to  assist  those  oommraci^  the  rtu  y 
these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  . 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  swne  of  the  spocimens  w® 
more  select. 
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r^VEULAND  ROUTE. —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMTANY  book  Passengers  and 
receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  Sonth.  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
OALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  ’ 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECT^-PLATE  is  a  coatim 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which 
a  basis  for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced 
fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability.  ’ 


Every  Monday j 
at  5  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Friday  morning, 
May  IG  and  80, 
and  everyalter- 
nate  Friday. 


Thursday,  May  8 
&  ‘i?,  at  2  p.m., 
and  everyalter- 
nate  Thursday. 


King’s 

and 

Fancy 

Pattern, 


Thread 

Pattern. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  poonds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and 
il20  in  value,  are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from 
London  to  any  Post  Town  In  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  1<.  id.  per  lb.  Full 
particnlars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 


Cruet  Frames,  18j.  6d.  to  70i. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70<.  to  200*.  •  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15*.  the  Set  of  Fonr ;  Cake  Baskets,  25*.  to  50*. :  and  ev^  artJr>lA 
for  the  Table  as  in  Silver.  ^ 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  C UTLERY. —IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen .  .  .  £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 
1  Pair  of  Carvers  .046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

OLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

►3  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7*.  6<f. ;  hip  baths,  from  15*. ;  pen  baths,  18*.  6d. ;  sets  of  tmlet  ware,  18*. 

OLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block 

Tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18*.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto,  Queen’s  Pattern,  28*.  ^Iver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49*. 

O  LACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price 

lO  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE  i« 

lO  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Block  Fenders,  8*.  6d.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  30*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65*.  to  120*. 

'  Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3*.  t»6*.  9<i. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  6<l.  to  60*. 

Improved  Coal-lMxes,  4*.  6d.  to  30*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18a  6<f.  to  85*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45*.  to  95*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  30*. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  30*.  to  95*. 

Copper  Tea-kettles,  6*.  6d.  to  14*.  6J. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

O  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  .£300 
Meditun  Set  .  .  .  .  •  8  11  0 
Large  &t . 24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  360  Engravings,  and  Pri^  w 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  blectro- 


^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— On  SATURDAY, 

V  J  the  81st  MAY,  CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS  from  LONDON  will 
leave — 

ABC 

Victoria  (L.  C.  &  D.)  at .  .  .  8.63  a.m.  9.18  a.m.  11.38  a.m. 

Moorgatc  Street,  at .  .  .  .  9.32  a.m.  10.30  a.m.  12.25  p.m. 

Aldersgnte  Street  ....  9.34  a.m.  10.32  a.m.  12.27  p.m. 

Farringdon  Street,  at  .  .  ,  9.36  a.m.  10.36  a.m.  12.29  p.m. 

King’s  Cross  (G.  N.  R.),  at  ,  .  10.5  a.m.  10.50  a.m.  1.0  p.m. 

A — For  NEWARK,  Retfonl,  Doncaster,  Wakefield,  Ossett,  Batley,  Morley, 
Castlcford,  Leeds,  Br^ford,  Halifax,  York,  Ac. 

B — For  SHEFFIELD,  Rotherham,  Barnsley,  Huddersfield,  Macclesfield, 
Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Liverpool,  Ac. 

C — For  HUNTINGDON,  Peterboro’,  Stamford,  Bourn,  Billingboro’,  Grantham, 
Nottingham,  Spalding,  Holbeach,  Long  Sntton,  Boston,  Sleaford,  Homcastle, 
Lincoln,  Spilsby,  Walnficet,  AlfoM,  Louth,  Great  Grimsby,  Hull  (vid  Retford, 
and  vid  Doncaster),  Gainsboro’  (rid  Lincoln),  Ac. 

Retnming  on  Monday,  2nd,  or  Thnrsday,  6th  Jnne. 

Tickets,  bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations  ;  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Angel  Street,  St.  Martin’s-le-Gruud  ;  32  Regent 
Circus  :  and  264  Uolbom. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

London,  King’s  Cross  Station,  May  1873.  General  Manager. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

MAY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES,  . 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valnable  guide,  containing  most 
reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the 
day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.,  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in 
English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentnres,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds, 
American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

Messrs.  SHARP  Sc  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Estabushed  1852. 

Bankebs:  Loxdox  axd  WEHTMixKntn,  Lothbury,  Loxdox,  E.C. 


PATRONISED  \tj  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA, 

The  SULTAN  of  TURKEY, 

And  the  5AWAB  NAZIM  of  BENGAL. 

^EWING  MACHINES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

From  £2  2*. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  meeler  A  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  A  Baker. 

OF  Onelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Wlllcox  A  Glbbe. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  Ac. 

It  U  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description,  that 
it  is  snperior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  A  CO.,  having  no  Interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the  one  best  s^ted  for  the  description  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers  : — 

ANY  MACHINE  SOLD  BY  THEM  MAY  BE  EXCHANGED 
After  one  mouth’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 


Find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS  so  extensively  used  by  some  nef^ooi 
manufacturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares  to  buy  spurious  araowt^ 
very  inferior  quality  offered  for  sale  as  “  ELKINGTON’S  BEST 
PLATE,”  to  warn  the  Public  against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  wlU  w 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for  that  purpose  to  either  ol 
Establishments,  viz. 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOOROATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

Or  the  Manufactory— NEWH ALL  STREET,  BIRMlNOHAJi. 

(Signed)  BLKINGTOI^  A  CO. 


&  CO.,  GO  EDGWARE 

AXD 

4  CHARLES  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


Electro¬ 

plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 

Strong 

Plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 

£  *. 

d.. 

£  *. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

12  Dessert  do. 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

12  Table  Spoons 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

12  Dessert  do. 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

12  Tea  do. 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

2  Salt  do. 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

1  Mustard  do. 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

6  Egg  do. 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do. 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

1  Fish  Knife 

• 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

1  Butter  Knife 

• 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

2  Sance  Ladles 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

1  Sugar  Tongs 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

0 

8  4 

0 

11  2 

3 
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TWO  HUNDRED  GUINEAS 

Are  oifered  to  the  MANCHESTER  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE,  by  Two  Friends,  on  condition  that  the  remainder  of  the  sum  of 
Two  Thonsand  Onineas  is  promis  d  daring  the  month  of  May.  The  Committee 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  for  aid  in  raising  the  above  sam. 
Donations  of  any  amount  will  be  gratefully  received. 

LYDIA  E.  BECKER,  Secretary. 
28  Jackson’s  Row,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 


ler’s  crystal  glass  chandeliers 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  Street,  W, 
BIRMINGHAM-^Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
Established  1807. 


QUININE  WINE 

As  SUPPUKD  TO  THE  SiCK  AND  WOUNDKD  DURING  THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is 
administered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  os  a  general  tonic.  The  success 
which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE  WINK  arises  from  its  careful  pre¬ 
paration  by  the  monuracturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine 
to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see 
that  they  have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  proceedings,  a 
short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not 
use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’ 
Quinine  Wine,  at  304.  per  dozen. 

WATEBS  &  WIIiLIAMS, 

OuioiNAL  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents — LEWIS  L  CO.,  Worcester. 


DGINGTON’S  garden  netting,  the  cheapest  and 


most  durable.  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  600,  or  1,000 
vanls,  carriag®  free. 

BDGINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 
BDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 
BDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  maintained  their 
celebrity  as  the  best. 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  Si  CO.,  62  (only)  Old  Ken* 


Be  particular. 

Bead,  London,  S.E. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  arc  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  ex¬ 
ecution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  'with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  milli¬ 
nery,  besides  materials  at  l4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marke<l 
in  pUiin  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS*, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

24.’),  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS,— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Receipts,  and  Manufoct  rers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so 
long  and  favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  comiwllcd  to  caution  the 
public  against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  witii  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.  — The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  St  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  tlitabeth  Latenby. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  and  LASTING  FRAGRANCE,  with 

a  delicate  and  clear  complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated  “UNITED 
SERVICE’’  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  (id.  each. 

MAN'UFACTURfcD  BY 

J.  C.  Si  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  os  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicat3  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFOKD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

AND  OF  ALL  OTHER  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  TUB  WORLD. 


BEAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO. 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prizetl  by  the  thousands  who 
have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  reUed  on. 

2j.  9</.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair.  3t.  6</.,  7$.,  10*.  Gd. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  214.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR. 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy  to  the 
Hands  and  Arms.  44.  Gd.  and  84.  G<1.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ’’  Articles. 


TMPERFECT  DIGESTION  and  ASSIMILATION.— 

JL  SAVORY  &  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PANCREA¬ 
TINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  remedies  yet 
known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  w'hile 
they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  rejected  by  the  stomach. 
These  facts  arc  now  attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous  medical  men, 
extracts  from  which  accompany  each  bottle.  Price  from  24.  to  214. 

SAVORY  &  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


GII.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma) 

•  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts  in 
each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suihible  for  the  Mouth,  and  is  enabled,  being 
the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally  paid  for 
the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home  daily,  and  every 
information  free  at  67  Great  Russell  Street,  opposite  the  British  Museum.  Fac¬ 
tory,  Gilbert  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — “  In  a  new  lx)ok,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott  Stock, 
Paternoster  Row),  is  fully  explniniHl  the  unique  system  of  Painless  Dentistry 
as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  Joues,  D.D.S.” — P/rst. 


Nose  machine. — This  is  a  simple,  successful  con¬ 
trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hoar  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-form^  nose  is  qnickly 
shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price  IO4.  Gd., 
sent  carriage  free. — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent 
for  two  stumps.  _  _ _ 

Grey  HAIR.~248  High ' HolbomV  Londom^ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  immediately 
it  is  nsed.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  iu  effect.  Price  84.  Gd.,  64. 6d., 
and  IU4.  Gd. ;  sent  by  post  for  4^  84,  and  144  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS'S  Can- 
tharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  34.  Gd. _ 


GRATEFUIj— COMFORTING. 


Spanish  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS'S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  84.  Gd. ;  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High 
Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  Si  Martin's. — Hair  Dye,  34.  Gd. ;  Face  Powder,  I4. 


BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations 
of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of 
well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately- 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.’’ — Civit  Service 
Qatette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  Packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  Si  CO.,  Homceopatbic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  Makers  of  Bias’s  Coc&oine,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  damp 
the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-bmsh,  w'hen,  in  forty-eight  hoars,  grrey- 
ness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it.  Price  IO4.  Gd.,  sent  for 
stamps. — 248  High  Holbom,  Loudon. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 

-L  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilioos  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite , 
drowsiness,  ^ddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or, 
'Where  an  occasional  up^ent  is  required,  nothing  can  be  bettor  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstmetions,  the 
distresdng  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depres^on  of  spirits,  dnlness 
of  sight,  nervoos  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  though  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  I4.  IJd.  and  24.  9d,  per 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES. 

In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Rctl  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.’’ 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


-L  niodem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  daring  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  are  so  fully 
demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  pnblic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use,  and  are 
certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  throngh  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  I4.  and  24.  9d. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELIiIS’S  BUTBIN  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia, 
and  Potass. 

ks  branded  “  R.  ELLIS  St  SON,  RUTHIN,’’  and  every  label  bears  their 
everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  Si  SON,  Rnthin, 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  St  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Healing 

not  Harmful. — Persons  striving  to  live  honestly,  and  to  pay  their  way, 
shonld  have  these  nnfailing  remedies  within  reach,  which,  naed  as  direc^, 
successfully  dispose  of  a  serious  illness  at  trifling  expense.  No  appli^tion  has 
met  with  the  same  universal  approbation  for  caring  all  external  agents  as 
that  which  this  nngnent  has  received.  Skin  sores,  deep  ulcers,  foetid  discharg^ 
bnms,  blistered  snrfaces,  and  many  similar  affections  are  at  once  soomM  ana 
put  on  the  road  to  soundness  by  Holloway’s  Ointment.  With  _ 

his  Pills  the  wealthy  may  save  themselves  mnch  suffering,  and  toe  ]p»ot  y 
help  themselves  to  health  since  these  medicaments  are  reasonable  in  p  , 
can  be  purchased  in  every  hamlet. 


of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 


LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
bv  Gnarantee  Certificate  of  Gennineness  of  Quality,  signed  hitherto 

snee^f h  Webig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  ■will  in  future,  in  accord- 
coll««^«  Liebig’s  own  directions  mode  many  years  ago,  be  signed  by  his 

Pettenkofer,  the  eminent  Chemist,  and  by  Hermann 
the  Liebig,  who  has  been  acting  as  his  special  assistant  in 

li'^tract.  Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known 
qnaiity  of  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of  Meat  ■will  continue  unaltered. 
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SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S 

UST  OP  MW  KOVELS. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

T  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


NOTICB.— SECOND  EDITION  OF  MRS.  CHRISTIAN’S  NOVEL. 
(Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Brassej). 

WEIMAR’S  TRUST.  By  Mrs.  Edward  Christian. 

8  Tols.,  31«.  CJ. 

“  Likely  to  be  a  foTouritc  'aith  the  novel-reading  public.  .  ,  .  May  safely 
be  recommended  to  the  lovers  of  Action.’*— Timft. 

**  Singolarlv  replete  with  character  and  incident.'* — Briiiol  Mercurp. 

**  We  heartily  congrotnlato  Mrs.  Christian  on  her  highly  snoccssful  effort,  and 
tmst  that  it  may  have  that  widely-extended  circulation  which  it  so  richly 
deserves.** — Hampshire  Independent, 

**  A  capital  stoi7,  fnll  of  striking  dramatic  interest.*’ — Literary  Worl4, 

NEARER  and  DEARER.  By  Mrs.  Ltsaoht,  Author  of 

'  Bnilding  upon  Sand.*  3  vols. 

AS  the  FATES  WOULD  HAVE  IT.  By  G.  Beresford 

VITZOERALD.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6</. 

WAGES ;  A  Story.  3  vols.,  31«.  (Sd, 

**  Marked  by  very  condderablo  spirit  and  originality." — Standard. 

“  A  work  of  no  commonplace  character.** — Sunday  Times. 

'*  There  are  many  clever  passages  and  some  pleasant  humour." — Spectator. 

NOTICE. — A  New  Romance  of  the  West  Riding,  edititled 
ailLLESDEN  on  tbo  MOORS.’ 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Mistress  of  Langdale  HaU*  2  vols,  21s.  \^Nextxceek. 

London :  Samuel  Tinsley, 

Publisher,  10  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS :  CATHERINE  of 

ARAOON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON  VaU 
I.  ajidll.  8to.,  30j.  * 

“  In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  DLxon  here  gives  us  the  Arst  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects 
a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  powers.  It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 
elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written.” — Athenaeum.  ° 

“  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  Anest  endowments." — Morning  Post. 

“  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  History 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style— singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic 
— is  alive  \>ith  hnman  and  artistic  interest." — Dally  News. 

“  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  carefnl  criticism  and  conscien¬ 
tious  investigation.’*— -Standard. 

“  For  pleasant  reatUng  and  very  effective  writing  wo  can  warmly  commend  Mr. 
Dixon’s  volumes.** — Daily  Telegraph, 


■Daily  Telegraph, 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT  of 

LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  TONGE 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyfle.”  8vo.,  14s.  * 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Hubert 

E.  H.  JERNINOHAM,  Author  of  “  Life  in  a  French  Ch&tean.**  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  15j.  ’ 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  a  Summer  on 

the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  8vo.,  with 
Illustrations,  15s. 

“  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and 
Interesting  information.”— 5/andard. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (“  Ubique  "),  Author  of  “  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk,** 
Ac.  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21<. 

“  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic."— Bull. 


Beady  this  day,  in  crown  8vo.,  Half-Roxburgh,  lOi.  Cd. 

ARATIVE  ESTIMATE  of  MODERN  ENGLISH 

POETS. 

By  J.  DEVEY,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 


Messrs.  Moxon  it  Co.,  in  announcing  this  Volnme  of  Criticisms,  believe 
that,  as  a  companion  volume  to  their  Scries  of  the  Poets,  it  will  be  received  by 
all  lovers  of  verse  in  the  light  of  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  The  rival 
schools  of  poetry  are  hero  described  and  valued  by  a  competent  hand,  and 
errors  of  judgment  and  taste  pointed  out,  whether  of  one  or  another  school. 


NEW  AND  POPULAE  NOVELS, 


London  ;  E.  MOXON,  SON  A  CO., 

1  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C, 


WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan.  Le  Fanu,  Author 

of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.  3  vols. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER.  By 

LADY  EMILY  PONSONBY,  Author  of  ‘‘The  Discipline  of  Life.*’ 
3  vols. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katherine  King,  Author  of 

‘‘  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.”  3  vols. 

MAY.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  Chronicles  of 

Carlingford,”  “  Salem  Chapel,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

“  *  May  *  is  one  of  the  bast  novels  of  the  year.  The  Fifoshire  scenes  are 
admirable  bits  of  tliat  quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels.” 
— Athenaeum. 

‘‘  May’s  history  is  chamiingly  told.” — Examiner. 

‘‘  The  gem  of  this  novel,  ‘  May,*  is  the  character  of  May  or  Marjory  her¬ 
self.  She  is  a  grand  creature,  and  we  congratnlat  j  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  l^oty 
and  harmony  of  her  character.” — Saturday  Review. 

WILD  GEORGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of 

“  LIL,**  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  story  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  power.’’— 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  <<  Ursula’s 

Love  Story,”  Ac.  3  vols.  , 

“  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.”— /o/m  Bull. 

PENRUDDOCK.  By  Hamilton  Aid^:.  3  vols.  iJmt  ready. 


Jnst  published,  and  at  all  the  Libraries. 

QO  VERY  HUMAN.  A  Novel  in  3  vols.,  by  Alfred 

O  BATB  RICHARDS. 

“  ‘  So  Very  Hnman  *  will  place  its  eloquent  author’s  name  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  writers  of  fiction  ;  in  the  sketches  of  character  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
tluMO  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  ;  its  clever  and  biting  satire  reminds  ns  strongly 
of  Thackeray’s  best.” — Puhlie  Opinion. 

**  One  philanthropic  purpose  sanctifies  his  irony  ....  Even  in  Ids  work 
blemishes  may  bo  funud.” — Use  Athenaeum. 

“The  caracstness  of  a  Hugo  joined  to  the  vivacity  of  a  Dumas.” — The 
Graphic. 

London  :  CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


HERMATIIENA  ;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  1 

Science,  and  Pldlusophy.  By  Members  of  Trinity  Colic 
(To  he  continued  Aunnully.) 

London :  LONGMANS  A  CO.  DubUn  :  E.  PONSONBY. 


NEW  WORK  BY  LORD  HOUGHTON. 


Now  Ready,  with  Portraits,  Oown  8vo.,  IOj.  Gd. 

Monographs— PERSONAL  and  social, 

CONTENTS. 

Suleiman  Pahha  (Col.  8kl\tw).  The  BRnnYH. 

Alex.  V.  Humboldt  at  the  Court  Harriet,  Lady  Ashburton. 

or  Berun.  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  v 

Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  Last  Days  of  Heinrict 

Walter  Savage  Landor.*  Heine. 

By  lord  HOUGHTON. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


TRUBNER  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS, 


ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fourtli  Edition. 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxi — 308,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  .... 

Contents  :— Realisable  Ideas — Malthas  Notwithstanding— Non-Survival  of  the 
Fittest— Limits  and  Directions  of  Hnman  Development — The  Significance  of 
Life— De  Profundis— Elsewhere— Appendix. 

AUGUSTE  COMTE  and  POSITIVISM.  By  the  late 

JOHN  STUART  MILL.  8vo.,  pp.  200,  cloth,  6s. 


GEORGE  GROTE, 


Now  Ready,  with  Portrait,  8vo.,  12js. 

rpHE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  GROTE,  the 

-1-  HISTORIAN  OP  GREECE.  Compiled  from  Fandly  Documents,  Private 
Memoranda,  and  Original  Letters  to  and  from  Various  Friends. 

By  MRS.  OROTE. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 


London  :  TRUBNER  it  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hilh 


Home  treasures.*  a  Selection  of  26  Popular 

Melodics,  arranged  and  fingered  for  the  Pianoforte  by  WTT.LTAM 
SMALLWOOD.  “  A  series  of  very  prettily  and  easily  arranged  melodiea,  suit¬ 
able  for  children  or  musical  stndents  who  require  simple  pieces.  Of  these, 
‘  Fading  Away  ’  is  the  easiest  and  one  of  the  prettiest.  Mr,  Smallwood’s  ‘  Home 
Treasures  ’  are  aptly  named,  for  they  are  above  the  average  of  the  generality  of 
productions  for  bt^nners.” — Vide  Weekly  Register. 

1.  Fiur  Away.  14.  The  Mosical  Box, 

2.  The  Flower  Gatherers,  16.  Her  Bright  Smile. 

3.  Fading  Away.  16.  Echoes  of  Lnceme* 

4.  Home  they  brought.  17.  Chime  Again. 

6.  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying  ?  18.  The  Snowdrop. 

6.  The  Gipsy  Conntess.  19.  Kathleen  Aroon. 

7.  The  Bridge.  20.  Par  on  the  Deep  Blue  Sea. 

8.  Excelsior.  21.  Hark!  the  Goat  Bells. 

9.  Pnlaski’s  Banner.  22.  I  Built  a  Bridge  of  Fancies. 

10.  God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales  23.  God  Bless  our  Sailor 

(Edited  by  Brindley  Richards),  24.  Rondo  on  the  Canary  (Joadrfl^- 
11.  Happy  be  Thy  Dreams.  ‘25.  Rondo  on  the  Great  Globe  (Jnaa- 

12.  The  Liquid  Gem.  rilles. 


LYELL’8  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN, 


Now  Ready,  4th  Edition  revised,  with  Illostrations,  8vo.,  144. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the  ANTIQUITY 

of  MAN.  With  an  Outlink  of  Glacial  Post-Tkutiauy  Gkology,  and 
remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Spkcirs,  with  special  reference  to  man’s  first 
appearance  on  the  Ikirth.  By  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  F.R.S. 

.  By  the  Same  Author. 

THE  PRINCIPLE^  of  GEOLOGY  ;  or,  the  Modern  Changes 

of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  as  Illustrative  of  Gkology. 
11th  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.,  ICs.  each. 

m. 

THE  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY.  Sixth 

Thonsand.  With  600  Illastrations.  Post  8vo.,  94. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Stroct. 


0  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  &  PEN 


-I-  KINGTON’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  OP  INVESTMENTS,  containing  an 
Exhanstive  Beview  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Sht^  and  Money 
Markets,  bo.,  writh  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20 
Price  6d.  per  copy  or  5s.  annually. — Lavington  b  Pennington,  8 


r  cent.  L _  _  .  .  ^  , 

tyal  Exchange  Buildings,  London,  E.Ci 
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GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA. 


ISSUE  OF  £7,500,000  NEW  ORDINARY  STOCK, 

Pari  of  ^£10, 000, 000  Stoch,  aidhmsed  hy  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  Zrd  May,  1873. 

The  Balance,  viz.,  £2,500,000,  being  reserved  to  bo  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors,  but  not  sooner  than  Ist  January,  1875. 


oTPTTATin  POTTER,  Eiq.,  Standlsh  House,  Gloucester,  P/'esident. 

THOMAS  BARING,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bishopgate  Street,  E.C.,  Loudon. 

THARLES  JOHN  BRYDGES,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

Horn  JAMES  FERRIER,  Montr^l.  a  w  t  .4 

ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Esq.,  55  Onslow  Square,  S.W.,  London. 

kiWmAN  DANIEL  HODGSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C.,  London. 


DIKBCTOBS. 

GROSVENOR  HODGKINSON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Newark. 

GRAHAM  MENZIES,  Esq.,  82  Queen's  Gate,  W.,  London. 

Sir  JAMES  RAMSDEN,  Bart.,  Barrow- in* Furness. 

JOHN  SWIFT,  Esq.,  23  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W.,  London. 
Captain  TYLER,  Wyvenhoe  Hall,  near  Colchester. 

London.  Right  Hon.  LORD  WOLVERTON,  67  Lombard  Street,  B.C.,  Loudon. 


BANBIEBS— Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  Si  CO.,  67  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

SOIiICITOB— J.  BREND  BATTEN,  Esq.,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster.  SECBETABY— JOHN  M.  GRANT,  Esq. 

OPPIOBB— 21  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


PRICE 


OF  ISSUE,  £22  lOs.  PER  £100  STOCK,  PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS:— 

£5  per  £100  Stock  . payable  on  ApplicaUon. 

E  .  „  Allotment. 

9  ”  .  .  ,,  1st  January,  1874. 

2  ”  **  “  ”,  i .  „  1st  April,  1874. 


1st  April,  1874. 

1st  July,  1874. 

1st  October,  1874. 
1st  January,  1875. 


£22  IOj. 


the  directors  of  THE  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA  are  prepart'd  to  receive  applications  for  the  above  £7, .500,000  Stock, 
part  of  £10,000,000  Stock,  authorised  to  be  created  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Shareholders,  held  March  20,  1878,  and  in  conformity  with  a  Special  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  pass^  May  3,  1873. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Stock  now  offered  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  conversion  of  gauge  and  other  improvements  of  the  Line  up  to  De¬ 
cember  .SI,  1874. 

The  Directors  have  arranged  to  retain  for  the  Company  the  remaining 
£2,500,000  Stock,  w  hich  will  not  be  Issued  before  1st  January,  1875,  by  which 
time  it  is  expected  the  position  of  the  undertaking  will  have  so  greatly  im¬ 
proved  as  to  justify  a  considerably  higher  price  than  the  Stock  now  for 
^bscription. 

The  Stock  now  to  be  issued  will  rank  for  dividend  in  common  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Company. 

By  the  Provisions  .of  the  Company’s  Act  of  Parliament  the  net  revenue  of 
the  Company,  after  paying  Preference  Charges,  is  to  “  be  applied  in  payment  of 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  Stock.” 

The  surplus  profits,  after  payment  of  such  dividends,  are  to  be  apportioned — 
In  payment  of  a  farther  1  per  cent,  to  the  Preference  Stocks,  and  of  a  further 
dividend  of  2  per  cent,  to  the  Ordinary  Stock,  making  a  total  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  Ordinary  Stock. 

The  payment  of  3  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  Stocit  note  offered  for  Subscription 
trould  be  equal  to  13i  per  cent.,  and  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  tcouid  be  equal  to  22 
per  cent,  on  the  price  of  Subscription. 

The  object  of  the  present  issue  is  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  rr-organisation 
sanctioned  by  the  Shareholders,  by  which  the  Railway  will  be  put  in  a  position 
to  develop  the  traffic  existing  on  the  Line,  and  to  bring  the  undertaking  into 
first-class  working  order. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Company’s  Act  of  Parliament  tliat— “  The  Grand  Tmnk 
Company  shall  from  time  to  time  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Governor  in 
Cooncil  of  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Share  Capital  anthoriaed  to 
be  raised,  which  shall  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  and  addition  to  the 
roiling-4t^k,  in  the  changing  of  tlie  gauge  to  4  feet  8^  inches,  the  snbstitntion 
of  steel  for  iron  rails,  and  the  providing  of  additional  facilities  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  business  of  the  country.” 

By  the  expenditure  of  the  proiceeds  of  the  issue  of  the  present  Stock  a  large 
increase  in  the  traffic  must  ensne,  and  also  a  great  diminution  in  the  working 
expenses,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  advantageous  results  which  will 
be  obtained  by  the  Company,  and  which  will  mainly  benefit  the  Ordinary 
Stock. 

1.  By  the  substitution  of  steel  rails  for  iron,  the  constant  breakages,  and  con¬ 

sequent  expense  will  be  avoided,  estimated  by  the  President  as  equal 
from  £25U,UOO  to  £300,000  per  annum  in  the  Locomotive,  Permanent- 
way,  and  Traffic  departments. 

2.  The  gauge,  which  at  present  is  partly  brood  gauge  and  partly  narrow 

gauge,  will  be  alter^  in  sections  to  one  nniform  gauge,  thus  saving 
delay,  expense,  and  damage,  from  the  constant  shifting  of  the  traffic, 
and  ntilising  the  Railway  Stock  rcsonrccs  of  the  Railway  connections, 
South  and  West. 

3.  The  Buffalo  International  Bridge  across  the  Niagra  River  is  confidently  ex¬ 

pected  to  be  opened  in  Angnst  next,  and  all  the  cost  of  transhipping 
the  goods  by  ferry  will  be  avoided. 

4.  A  further  section  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  will  be  openeil  by  September 

next. 

5.  A  reduction  of  interest  on  the  prior  charges  of  upwards  of  £130,000  per 

annum,  until  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annnm  is  paid  on 
the  Ordinary  Capital. 

C.  The  increase  of  Roiling  Stock,  which  at  present  is  totally  unable  to  cope 
with  the  traffic  on  the  Line. 

7.  A  decrease  of  the  working  charges  and  maintenance  of  tlie  Line,  from  the 
above  improvements,  to  a  nonpal  rate. 

The  direct  communication  with  the  American  Railways,  by  rca«on  of  this 
Company’s  line  being  altered  to  the  same  gnnge,  resulting  in  a  solid 
addition  to  the  business  of  the  Company. 

In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Company  has  hitherto  laboured 
of  being  nnable  to  carry  the  existing  traffic,  a  steady  increase  has  taken  place 
year  by  year,  the  receipts  having  increased  during  the  la->t  ten  years  about  100 
P^^r^nt.,  the  traffic  for  last  year  approaching  Two  Millions  Sterling. 

The  Traffic  receipts  for  the  last  tlurcc  years  show  the  follow  ing  results  : — 

1870  £1,498,307 

1871  1,711,223 

™  ^1872  1,836,057 

ono^ng  an  increase  in  the  two  years  of  about  23  per  cent.,  and  when  the  whole 
M  me  improvements  contemplated  are  carried  out,  there  cannot  be  a  question 

>’ate  of  increase  will  proceed  oven  at  a  much  greater  ratio. 

^^at  this  expectation  is  well  fonnded  may  be  seen  by  a  consideration  of  the 
srtat  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  Canada  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  five 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  Confederation,  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of 
have  increased  from  26  to  59  millions,  or  nearly  130  per  cent. 

growth  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country  has  been  not  less 
wusractory.  In  the  whole  of  the  year  1868  the  exports  of  Canada  were 
^  ^hilc  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  financial  year  they  were 

which  five  years  since  were  71  millions  for  the  twelve  months, 
‘*®^lhons  for  the  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
country  which  in  such  a  short  period  has  doubled  its  home  and  foreign 


trade  must  command  confidence  in  its  present  resources,  and  faith  in  its  future 
development. 

The  remarks  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Tilley,  the  Minister  of  Finance  for 
Canada,  upon  this  subject,  point  clearly  to  a  great  future  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  in  which,  of  course,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  most  necessarily  parti¬ 
cipate.  In  the  course  of  his  Budget  speech,  delivered  at  Ottawa  in  April  last, 
he  said  : — “  We  can  bear  an  increased  debt  of  thirty  millions  in  the  next  ten 
years  without  materially  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  people,  while  at  the 
same  time  wo  are  opening  up  a  magnificent  country  for  the  millions  who  will 
pour  into  it,  and  are  increasing  the  strength  and  power  of  the  Dominion,  and 
making  it  what  I  trust  it  will  ever  continue  to  be— the  strong  right  arm  of  our 
own  British  Empire.” 

The  mileage  of  the  Railway  is  1,877  miles ;  and  some  idea  will  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  the  Company’s  business  when  it  is  added  that,  notwithstanding 
the  Rolling  Stock  on  December  31  last  consisted  of  361  Locomotive  Engines, 
340  Passenger  Carriages,  and  6,769  Freight  Cars,  it  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
large  amount  of  traffic  offered  for  conveyance. 

Finally,  the  Directors,  whilst  not  wishing  to  appear  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  the  Stock  now  offered  for  subscription,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their 
opinion  that  so  soon  as  the  traffic  organisation  on  the  Line  and  the  contemplated 
improvements  are  completed,  the  undertaking  audits  Stocks  will  be  placed  upon 
an  entirely  new  footing. 

The  Allotment  will  be  made  on  the  following  basis  £5,500,000  Stocks  appro¬ 
priated  rateably  to  the  holders  of  the  existing  Ordinary  and  Preference  Stocks 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  Company  on  May  23,  1873,  in  the  proportion  of 
£50  new  Stock  for  each  £100  Stock  held  by  them. 

Stockholders  desiring  to  subscribe  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  thpir 
ptv  ratd  allotment,  may  make  application  on  the  enclosed  form,  which  wlD  re¬ 
ceive  a  priority  in  the  appropriation  of  any  balance  not  taken  by  the  original 
allottees. 

The  remaining  £2,000,000  Stock,  with  the  Balance  (if  any)  not  taken  up  by 
the  Proprietors,  will  be  allotted  among  applicants  who  are  Bondholders  not 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  Company ,  and  to  the  Public. 

Failure  to  pay  any  Instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous  pay¬ 
ments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

In  the  event  of  no  Allotment  being  made  the  deposit  paid  will  be  returned 
without  deduction  ;  and  shonld  a  smaller  amount  of  Stock  be  allotted  than  that 
applied  for,  the  surplus  of  the  deposit  money  will  be  appropriated  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  due  on  allotment. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued,  to  be  exchanged  when  fully  paid  up, 
for  the  Ordinary  Stock  Certificates  of  the  Company,  the  Stock  being  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  holder  free  of  expense. 

Application  will  bo  made  to  the  (Committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  for  an  official  quotation  of  the  Stock  now  ofler^  for 
subscription. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  amount  payable  thereon, 
must  be  sent  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Cubree  & 
Co.,  67  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

Forms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  (Company,  21  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.C.,  London,  and  of  all  London  Stock  Brokers. 

^  RICHARD  VOTTTSB.,  Presidents 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  Offices  :  JOHN  M.  GRANT,  Secretary, 

21  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  London, 

May  23,  1873. 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  COMPANY  OF  CANADA. 
Issue  of  £7,500,060  New  Ordinary  Stock  at  £22  10^.  per  £100  Stock. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  Retained  by  the  Bankers.)  ' 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railtcay  of  Canada. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  yonr  Bankers,  Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS, 

CURRIE  Si  CO.,  the  Sam  of . .  Pounds,  being  £5  per  cent,  on  an 

application  for  £ . New  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Company,  I  request 

you  to  allot  me  that  amount  of  Stock,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or 
any  smaller  amonnt  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due 
thereon,  nccortUng  to  the  terms  of  your  Circular,  dated  23rd  May,  1878. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address . 

Profession  (if  any) . . . . 

Date . 187 

Signature . . . 


Grand  trunk  railway  of  Canada.— issue 

OP  NEW  ORDINARY  STOCK. 


NOTICE  TO  BONDHOLDERS. 

HOLDERS  of  BONDS  to  bearer  desirous  of  applying  for  an  ALLOTMENT 
of  the  NEW  ORDINARY  ST(X!K,  now  being  issued,  con  obtain  Special  Forms 
of  Application,  on  applying  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

RICHARD  POTTER,  President, 
JOHN  M.  GRANT,  Secretary. 

Grand  Tmnk  Railway  Offices,  21  Old  Broad  Street,  E.Cit 
London,  28rd  May  1878. 


f  / 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HM.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ^ 

SENDS  A  CATADOOUE  OBATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  86(»  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Pricks,  and  Plans  nf 

the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  at 

39  Oxford  Strekt  ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street  ;  4,  5,  and  G  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1  Ne^vman  Yard,  London,  W 
T^IIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  'REDDIXO  MANUFACTURED  onin  LOCKS,  CANDELABRA 

SILVER.-Tlio  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  ^  tlio  premises  and  pnamntoeT  by  AVILLIAM  S.  BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  £r„ am 


intro«lncc“<l  more  tlinn  30  years  up)  !>>  WILLI A.M 
S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  i)ateflt  process  of 
Messrs.  Elkinpton  ii  Co.,  is  Is'yond  all  doubt  the 
best  article  next  to  stirliiif^  silver  that  can  1)C  used 
as  sncli,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  sis  by  no 
possible  test  can  it  Ik;  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small,  iiscfnl  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  (piality  for 
finish  and  dnrnlfility,  as  follows  : 

I  Fiddle  Bead  King's 

Patterns.  j  or  Old  or  or 

i  Silver.  Ttiread.  Shell. 


■REDDIXO  MAXUFACTURED  on  i 

t)ie  premises  and  guaranteed  by  AVILLIAM  S. 
BURTON.  I 


i  ^ 

(7. 

£ 

(7. 

£ 

s. 

(/. 

12  Table  forks . 

!  1 

10 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

12  Table  Fjiooris  . 

1  1 

10 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

12  Deissert  forks  . 

1 

2 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

10 

0 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

1 

2 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

10 

0 

12  Tea  spoons  . 

0 

14 

0 

0 

19 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bis.  . . 

0 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

6 

2  Sauc;e  ladles  . 

1  0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  sixKin  . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bis. . . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

1  Mustard  sjioou.gilt  bl. 

'  0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  . . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers  . . 

!  0 

19 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

6 

1  Butter  knife  . 

(» 

2 

0 

3 

6. 

0 

3 

9 

1  Soup  ladle  . 

(1 

10 

0 

(1 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  Sugar  sifter . 

i  0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

(( 

0 

4 

0 

Total . 

*  9 

1 

0  1 

11 

13 

6  1 

12 

14 

(i 

Width:  3  ft.  4  ft. C in.  5  ft. 

For  Bedsteads.  .£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Be.st  straw  paillasses _  0  12  6  0  17  6  0  19  6 

Best  French  alva  mat-  I 

tresses  .  0  11  G  0  IG  0  0  18  0 

Best  cotton  flock  ditto  ..OIG  0  1  2  6  1  G  6 

Coloore;!  wool  <litto . j  01761  601  90 

Best  brown  wfxd  ditto  ..1  3  0  1  13  6  1  17  0 

flood  white  wool  ditto  . . '  1  8  6  2  3  0  2  7  0 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  .. !  2  10  0  3  13  0  4  1  oj 

Siimaior  liorsehair  ditto. .  I  2  2  6  3  3  0  3  9  0 


Any  Arti(  le  to  be  had  singly  at  tlie  ■iana;  indces. 

An  Oak  Cliest  to  eontain  the  above,  and  a  relative 
number  of  Knives,  &<•.,  £2  1.5.'. 

A  second  cpiality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks.  ..Cl  4.'.  ed.  per  dozen. 
Dc.sert  „  M  ••  "'L  „ 

Tei  . .  12.'.  (id. 


SniK'rior  liorsehair  ditto. .  I  2  2  6  3  3  0  3  9  0 

Extra  suiH'r  ditto . ^3  1  0  4  12  0  5  4  0 

German  spring  hair  stuf-  i  i 

fing . 13  5  0  4  7  6  4  15  0 

Extra  super  ditto . I  4505190676 

French  mattress  for  use  j  ’ 

over  spring  .  2  5  6  3  6  0  3  15  0 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  '  3  7  6  5  0  0  5  11  0 

Beds,  poultry,  at  L«.  per  lb.  111  0  2  7  0  — 

Best  grey  goose,  at  2«.  6d.  |  ' 

per  lb . !  3  7  6^  5  0  0  5  13  6 

Best  white  ditto,  at  3lI  I 

6./.  ix  r  11) . . !  4  5  0  7  6  0  8  2  0 

Feather  Pillows,  3.v.  6d.  to  H.».  ;  Bolsters,  from  6.'. 
to  i9.«.  (id.  ;  Down  Pillows,  from  Hi.  6d.  to  18.«. 
Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in  every  variety. 

(^OOD  CABIXET  FURNITURE. 

In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  completely 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition  to  his  otlier 
.Stock  :  1 


^EA  and  COFFEE  SELS,  Electro  ED -ROOM  FURNITURE 

■*"  Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  .£:!  15.'.  to  .C21  K!'. 


TXISII  COVERS,  Electro  Silver,  from 

.C9  the  Set  of  Four  to  C26. 

CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

from  ,C7  1(».'.  to  .€18  the  Set  of  Four; 
Warmers,  £7  2.'.  6d.  to  ,£15  I-'.'. 

Biscuit  boxe.s,  from  pjs.  to 

.£5  5.'. 

pRlTET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Elei'tro  Silver,  Sic.,  at  i.niportioiuite  ja-iee-:. 

The  Ijirgest  Stock  in  exisU'tice  of  ])liited  dessert 
Knives  and  Fork.s,and  Fisli-cating  Knives  and  Forks 
and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Rcplating  done  by  the  Patent  Pro('<>.s. 

■RATHS  and  TOILET  AVARE.— The 

stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largi-st,  newest, 
and  m')st  varied  ever  snlimitud  to  the  Public. 
Portable  Showers,  8s.  Gd.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lb.'. 
Nursery,  2.5.',  to  40^.  to  £6  H.'. 

Hip,  15.'.  to  38.'.  Si)onging,  6.«.  6d.  to  38.?. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  VaiK)ur,  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  13j.  to  4H.v.  the 
Set  of  Three. 


WASILSTANDS . wide 

3ft 

3ft  Gin 

4ft  j 

G(X)d  Maple  or  Oak . 

15a  6(7 

20a  6(7 

24a  0(7 

Best  Polished  Pine . 

28a  6,7 

32a  0(7 

36a  0(7 

Mahogany,  Circular 

1 

Marble-tops . 

26a  0,7 

35a  0(7 

-  1 

Best  do.,  Square,  Marble- 

! 

tops . 

6.3a  0,7 

70s  0(7 

87a  6(7 

DRAWERS . wide 

3ft 

3ft  Gin 

4ft  ' 

Go(h1  Maple  or  Oak  .... 

28a  0,7 

37a  0(7 

55a  0,7 

Be-)t  Polished  Pine . 

57a  0,7 

72a  6,7 

95a  0,7 

Best  ilahoirany  . 

7-3a  6(7 

95a  0(7 

130a  0(7 

DRE3SI NG-TABLES,  wide 

3ft 

3ft  Gin 

4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  .... 

17a  0(7 

21a  6(7 

25  A  0(7 

Best  Polished  Pin,; . 

25a  6,7 

20a  0(7 

33a  0(7 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers 

45a  0(7 

47a  6(7 

55s  Od 

WARDROBE  S,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 

Hanging  Space  ....  wide 

3ft 

4ft  Gin 

5ft 

CJood  Maple  or  Oak  .... 

105a  0(7 

1 1  5a  0(7 

127a  Gd 

Best  PoUsIk  ,!  Pine . 

I75,v  0,7 

190a  0,7  200a  0(7 

Best  Mahogany  . 

230a  0(7 

255a  0(7 

290a  0(7 

i  n  L  O  C  K  S ,  CANDELABRA 

j  BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
rpiahty,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertu,  the  pro- 
dnetions  f)f  the  first  Manufacturers  of  Paris 
whom  WMLLIAM  S.  BURTON  imports  them  direct 

•. . 7*.  6d.  to£46  Os. 

Candelabra,  per  pair - from  13<.  6d.  to  £16  lOi 

Brbbzes  . from  4i.  6d.  to  £16  I64 

rjUTLERY,  Warranted. -The  most 

^  varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY  in 
!  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 

I  Table  Dessert  ^  Carvers 

j  The  Blades  are  all  of  Knives.  Knives,  ner  Pair 
[  the  finest  Steel.  - - * 

'  .  ,  d.  s.  d.  s.  d 

I  3J-inch  ivory  handles,  j 

per  dozen .  19  0  15  0  7  0 

I  do.  balanced  do .  20  0  16  0  7  0 

3|  do.  do . .  33  0  24  0  8  0 

3jf  fine  ivory  do . i  37  0  ;  28  0  10  0 

4  do.  extra  lar^  do . i  40  0  30  0  10  6 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory  45  0  :  36  0  15  0 

Do.,  with  .silver  ferules. .  46  O!  38  0  18  0 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades  55  0  42  0  19  6 

Nickel  electro  silvei’ed  ' 

handle.s .  23  0  19  0  I  7  6 

PAPIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA- 

TRAYS.— An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAY^  and 
WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether  as  to 
extent,  variety,  or  novelty  : 

Oval  Papier  Mdche  Trays,  per 

Set  of  Three . from  26s.  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  IOl  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

TJ-ITCHEN  REQUISITES  (including 

BRUSHES  and  TURNERY),  and  every  Ar- 
tide  for  the  FURNISHING  of  KITCHENS,  are 
arranged  in  Four  Set.s,  each  complete  in  itself. 


s.  d.  £  s.  d, 
13  7'  4  12  2 


A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and  American  A'li,  Birch,  Pitch  Pino,  &c.,  in  proportion. 
Cold  Plunge,  V!iiK)ur,  anil  Camp  Shower  Baths.  x  x-  r  x-  xa  ^  x  r  xx  xt  x-.  xt  x  m  xt  ix  xx 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  13j.  to  4H.v.  the  TN  IX  I  X  Cr-ROOAI  FU  IvX  ITU IvE. 
Sot  of  Three. 

Lamps  of  all  sorts  and  pat-  Mahogaiiy  chairs  covered 

TERNS. — The  collection  of  French  Modera-  in  leather,  atuITed  liorse- 

hair . 

Mahoganv  Conches  .... 


tour  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  8s.  to  £9. 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  i)erfe<‘t,  hut  to  ensure  their 
proper  action  WIIil.IAM  S.  BURTON  supplies  Pure 
Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price,  3j(.  Id.  p«*r  gallon. 
Moil^rateur  GIoIk's,  full  size,  3.'.  each;  Chimneys, 
Gd.  each  ;  (,'otton  Wicks,  4d.  jicr  dozen.  Lamps  of  all 
other  de.'.eriptions  are  on  Show  in  great  variety. 

TJEDSTEADS.  —  The  best  Show  of 

iron  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the  King¬ 
dom.  A  very  large  assortment  of  evorj'  desi'ription  of 
Iron,  Bra.ss,  and  Composite  Iron  and  Brass  Beil.st<-ads, 
Children’s  Cots,  Sic.,  is  on  view  in  the  spacious  Sliuw- 
rooms.  Upwards  of  160  different  Patterns  always  fixed 
for  in-spi'Ction.  These  are,  even  in  the  lowest  prii  es, 
of  guaranteed  quality,  and  of  tlie  Ixv-.t  manufacture. 

StroDg  Portable  Folding  Bedsteoils,  6  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  14«.  each.  ... 

Best  Iron  Bed.steads,  fitUd  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  Sic.,  6  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  15ii.  Gd.  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  18.'.  Gd.  to  £15  15.«. 

Ornamentetl  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from  25.'. 
to  £35.  PuU-nt  Rheiocline  Couclu  s,  Military  Bed¬ 
steads,  4ic. 

Patt'nt  Folding  Chairs  to  fonn  Bedstead,  with  best 
Hair  Mattress,  75.t.  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Conch  or  Bedstead. 
Can  be  osetl  by  child,  youth,  or  lulult.  Full  exP  nded 
size,  6  ft.  long,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  jiricc  60j.  ;  with  set  of 
good  Wool  Mattresses,  especially  adapud  for  the  three 
sizes,  £4  1l  This  will  also  form  a  useful  Couch. 


ifahogany  Dining- Tables, 
tile-icopo  action,  size  8  ft. 

l.y  4  ft .  13.5.'  0,7  1.55.'  0,7  190.'  0,7 

nr  ,  ,  ,  c;  1  ,  ,..1  )  4ft  Gin  .5ft  6ft 

Mabn„.in>  .  idelMianU  j-  p-,,,  £10  (»*■  £11  IOa' 

With  plate-glass  backs  ... .  £9  Ih'  £13  10^  £23  O.v 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  horse- 

liair .  37.'  6,7  56s  65s  to  180a 

TYR A  WPJXTUROOM  FURNITURE. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy 
Chairs. 

pENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 
(JHEFFONIERS  and  CABINETS. 
J)A\EXPORTS  and  WHATNOTS. 
]YJ[US1C  CABINETS  and  STOOLS. 
^IIE  above  in  Walnut,  Black  and 

f^ILT  CONSOLE  TABLES  and 

VA  PTP.u  nr.  A 


I  Kitchen  Uten-  i  j 

26a  0,7  35a  0(7  —  I  sils  .  75  15  6  27  10  5  11  13  7  4  12  2 

I  Bnishes  and  ^  1  | 

6.3a  0,7  70a  0,7  87.y  6,7  Turnery - ^24  2  7  17  10  1  8  15  1  3  16  6 

Totul  p?!' sct  . .  99  18  1  45  0  6  2o  9  3  8  7  8 

2f<s  0/7  Of/  oo.y  0#/  -  -  -  -  -  _  -  — 

57a  0(7  72a  (1,7  95a  0,7  (^iogle  article  may  bo  had  at  the  same  price 

7-3.'  6(7  95a  0(7  130a  0,7  booted  for  in  the  different  Lists.  For  particulars  see 

3ft  3ft  6‘  4ft  i  Catalogue,  which  can  lx;  had  free  by  post. 

17.' 0,7  21a^(1'1  25jO(7  (^ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

25a  6,7  20a  0(7  33.'  0(7  —All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 

45a  0(7  47a  6(7  55s  Od  Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices, 
PiLssages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  They  are  marked  in 
plain  figures,  at  prices  proixirtionato  with  those 
3ft  4ft  Gin  5ft  which  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the 

105<  0,7  115'  0,7  P’7'  6,7  li^cROst  and  most  remarkable  in  the  Kingdom,  viz. 
175.V  0,7  10(»A  0.7  2(10a  0(7  j  Brackets  from  1a.  9<7. 

230a  0(7  255a  0,7  290a  0.7  rpEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

Pine,  &c.,  in  proportion.  ONLY. — Tlie  largest  assortment  of  London- 

made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
FL  IvX  1 1  U IvE.  the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  32a.  to  £6  15a. 

TYISH-COVERS  and  HOT-WATER 

DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the  newest 
32a  0(7  35a  0,7  42.s  0.7  Patterns.  Bl,x;k  Tin  Dish  Covers,  16a.  9(7.  the  set  of 

1o5a  0(7  170a  0(7  210a  0.7  six;  elegant  modern  Patterns,  47a.  6(7.  to  82a.  the 

set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated  Handles, 


LT  CONSOLE 

PIER  GLASSES. 


TABLES 


£3  1.5a.  6(7.  to  £6  16a.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated, 
.£9  to  £26  the  set  of  four ;  Block-tin  Hot-Water 
Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  17a.  to  30a.  ;  Britannia 
Metal,  25a.  to  80a.  ;  electro-plated  on  Britannia 
Metal,  full  size,  £.5  5s. ;  ditto  on  Silver  nickel,  full 
size,  £10. 

nOAL  SCOOPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  Patterns  of  COAL 
SC(  OPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites  inspection. 
Tlie  iirices  vary  from  2a,  4(7.  to  150a. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  2a.  4(7. ;  do.  do., 
zinc  lined,  from  5a.  3(7. ;  Covered  Box  Sccxips,  from 
6.V.  ;  do.,  with  Hand  Scoop,  from  12a.  6(7.;  do.  do., 
with  fancy  ornamentation, from  14a.  ;  highly  flnlahed 
and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  iTOiy 
handles,  from  22a.  to  150a. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

■p’ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY 
PIECES. — Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested  befort 
finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from  9a.  9(7.  to  £9  w. 

Bright  do.,  onnolu  ornaments. . . .£3  12a.  to  2^  1®*. 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  4a  to  £5 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  17a.  to  »» 

Chimney  Pieces  . from  £1  10a.  to  £lw 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three)  . from  4a.  to  £5  10a. 


THE  COST  OF  DELIVERING  GOODS  TO  THE  MOST  DISTANT  PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  RAILWAY  IS  TRIFLING. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Printed  bv  SPOTTISWOODB  Si  CO.  at  No.  6  New-street  S(iuar(‘,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by  EDWARD  DALLOW 
^  nt  No.  7  ^ntbampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— .Sa/Mrefoy,  J/ay  24,  1873, 


